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DISTRICT or MAINE, é0 wit, 


E it remembered, That on the ninth day of 
Ry April, in the fixteenth year of the Indepen- 
7s rte s s 3 
series, sy.dence of the United States of America, JOHN 
ok sk GARDINER, Efq. of the faid diftriét, hath de- 
pofited in this Office the title of a Book, the 
right whereof he claims as Author, in the words 
following, to wit : “* The Speech ot John Gardiner, Efq. 
‘* delivered in the Houfe of Reprefentatives, on Thurfday, 
‘the twenty fixth day of January, 17925 on the fubyeét of 
‘the Report of the Committee appointed to confider the 
‘expediency of repealing the Law againft Theatrical Ex- 
‘ hibitions, within this Commonwealth.” In conformity 
to the AG of the Congrefs of the United States, entitled, 
“An A@ for the encouragement of learning, by fecuring 
the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the Authors and 
Proprietors of fuch copies, during the times therein men- 
tioned.” 
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EXPLANATION of the PLATE, or plan of the Ancient 
GREEK. THEATRE, 
THE Plate is copied from the Travels of Anacharfis the 


younger, by the ABBE BARTHELMI. 
The Orcheftra was the place in’the middle of the theatre, 


~at the further end of which arofe the {tage on which the 


chorus exhibited. Orcheffra is derived trom the Greek 
word ‘ops éo.as, in Latin, /alto, in Englifh, to dance. On 
this ftage the chorus moved, danced, and {ung, to the found 
of the mufical inftruments. In the Roman theatres this 
place was, alfo, called cavea, and arena.—Cavea the pit, cave 


’ or hollow, vacant place ; in which were often exhibited their 


{hows ot gladiators, and of wild beafts. It was called arena 
becaufe it was covered with fand, to. prevent the combatants 
from flipping; as, otherwife, they would have often trod in 
the blood, fhed in the combat, and been liable to flip and 
fall. 

Thymele is the altar of Bacchus, placed in the front of the 
ftage, and fomewhat elevated above it ; Ovpian, altare, ara 
Bacchi poft orcheftram. 

The author of the travels of Anacharfis obferves, that this 
“theatre was at firft built with wood; but having fallen 
down during the performance of a piece by an ancient au- 
thor, named Pratinas,” thzs, which ftood near the fouth-eaft 
corner of the citadel,” (of Athens) ‘ was ere&ed of ftone. 
If I fhould undertake to defcribe it, I fhould neither fatisfy 
thofe who have feen it, nor thofe who have not; I fhall 
theretore only give a plan of it, and add fome remarks,” &c. 

‘aft. During the reprefentation no perfon was permitted 
to remain in the ca/on, or pit, experience having fhewn that 
unleis this was entirely empty, the voice of the aétors would 
be lefs diftin@ly heard.” 

‘ad. The pro/cenium, or ftage, is divided into two parts ; 
the one higher, on which the a€tors declaimed, and the other 
lower, in which the chorus commonly was placed. ‘This 
latter was raifed ten or twelve feet above the pit, from which 
there was an afcent to it. In this fituation it was eafy for 
the chorus to turn either towards the a@ors or towards the 
{peétators.”” 

‘‘ 3d. As the theatre was not covered, it fometimes hap- 
pened that a fudden fhower obliged the {pe€tators to take 
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iv Explanation of the Plate. 


nese 


refuge in the porticos, or the public buildings hear the 
lace.” 

‘‘ ath. In the fpacious enclofure of the theatre were ex- 
hibited the contefts in poetry, mufic, and dancing, with 
which the grand folemnities were accompanied. It was 
confecrated to glory ; yet has been feen, on the fame day, a 
piece of Euripides followed by an exhibition of puppets.” 

** Tragedies and comedies were only prefented to the 
public during the three feftivals folemnized in honour of 
Bacchus,” 
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Travels of Anacharfis the younger, 
No. LXX, Vol, VI. page 64. 


The reafon of the altar of BaccHus being placed in the 
front of the ftage, I apprehend, was to fhew that the drama 
was intended as a religious folemnity or exhibition in hon- 
our of that heathen deity, at the celebration of whofe fefti- 
val it took its rife, or had its origin. 

Scene, the {tage on which the chorus exhibited. 

The fcale of 20 toifes is equal to 100 Englifh feet. 

The three tier, or rows, of feats for the fpeétators, with 
the feveral paflages leading round them, and the avenues to 
them are feen at one view of the plate. 

Whoever would with for further fatisfaétion, as to the 
ancient Greek Theatre, are referred to Frantlin’s Sopuo- 
CLES. 
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JOHN GARDINER, Esquire. 
DELIVERED IN THE 
HOUSE GCE REPRESENTATIVES 
On Thurfday, the 26th of January, 1792 ; 
ON THE SUBJECT OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE, APPOINTED TO CONSIDER THE EXPEDIENCY 


OF REPEALING THE LAW AGAINST THEATRICAL 
EXHIBITIONS WITHIN THIS COMMONWEALTH, 





“© To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art, 
‘¢ To raife the genius, and to mend the heart : 
66 To make mankind, in confcious virtue bold, 
“¢ Live o’er each fcene, and be what they behold : 
‘* For this the Tragic Mufe firft trod the faze, 
‘¢ Commanding tears to ftream thro’ every age ; 
‘¢ Tyrants no more their favage nature kept, 
*¢ And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept.’’—— Pore. 


Quod fi non bic tantus fru€tus oftenderetur, et fi ex his ftudiis dele €tatio fola pete- 
relur: tamen, st obinor, hanc animi remiffion em, humaniffimam, ac liberalifimam 
judica retis. lam cetera neque etatum omniuin, neque locorum, He c fludia ado- 
lefcentiam alunt, feneEiutem obleStant, fecundas res ornant, adverfis perfugium ac 
folatium prabent, deleGtant domi, non tetpediunt foris, pernoéiant nobifcum, pere- 
£rinantiur, ruficantur, Quo d ft ipfi bac neque attingere, neque fenfu noftro gufiare 

polfemus, tamen ta mirari ie Geher emus, etiam cum in aliis Videremus. 
Cicero, proArCHIA POETA. 


TRANSLATION. 

«« But were pleafure only to be derived from learning, without the advantages we 
have mentioned, you muft {till, I imagine, allow it tobe a very liberal and polite 
amufement. For other ftudies are not fuited to every time, to every age, and to 
every place ; ; but the/e give ftrength j in youth, and joy in old age ; adorn profperity, 
and are the fupport and confolation of adverfity ; at home they are delightful, and 
abroad eafy, at night they are company to us, when we travel they attend us ; and 
in our rural retirements they do not forfake us. Though we ourfelves were incap-~ 
able of them, and had no relifh for theircharms, ftill we fhould admire them when 

we fee them in others.’’ Whitworth’s Ciczro, 
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TO. THE PUGLIG 


THE following fpeech, which was compofed, or, 
rather, chiefly compiled, in a hurry, in the carly morning 
hours of the prefent Seffion of the General Court, now ap- 
pears in print, in purfuance of the Sesh particular re- 
quefts of many intimate friends, as well members of the Houfé 
of Reprefentatives as others, The fuljedt besng new, and lit. 
tle underftood among us, numerous authors were applied to, 
an order the more fully to inveftigate and elucidate the hiftory 
and nature of the DRAMA, as well as to prove the perfect 
innocence and rationality of proper THEATRICAL EXHI- 
BITIONS. Some furious bigots will, perhaps, condemn, and 
others ridicule this attempt; while a few of the more learned, 
liberal, and enlightened, may applaud that effort which at. 
tempts to difpel the dark fogs of an abfurd, blind, fuperftition, 
and to permit the cheering beams of the enlightening SUN of 
MANLY REASON Zo fhane in upon us. 

To fuch as may fo condemn, or ridicule, I will anfwer, in 
the words of C1cERO ; Ego vero fateor, me his ftudiis effe 
deditum : Ceteros pudeat, fiqui ita fe litteris abdiderunt, ut 
nihil poffint ex his neque ad communem afferre fruétum, 
neque in ad{pectum lucemque proferre. Me autem quid 
pudeat, qui tot annos ita vivo, ut ab nullius unquam me 
tempore aut commodum, aut otium meum abfiraxerit, aut 
voluptas avocarit, aut denique fomnus retardarit ? Quare 
quis tandem me reprehendat ? Aut quis mihi jure fucen- 
deat ? &c.* 

Since the fpeech was delivered, the author hath added the 
obfervations on the Greek Comedy, and the account of the 
feveral Theatres in the various parts of the Continent of Ev- 


‘ROPE: he hath alfo added feveral notes ; for one of which, 


an particular, he acknowledges himfelf much indebled to his 
learned and very valuable friend, Mr. Thaddeus Mafon 
Harris, the Librarzan of our Univerfity of CAMBRIDGE, 
who, to the elegant, clafiic attainments of the {cholar, happily 

inwles 


* «¢ T am fond of thefe fludies, Town: I.et thofe be afhamed who have buried 
themfelves in learning fo as to be of no ufe to fociety, nor able to produce any thing 
to public view; but why fhould I be afhamed, who for fo many years have never 
been prevented by indolence, feduced by pleafure, nor diverted by fleep, from do- 
ing good offices to others. Who then can cenfure me, ory in juftice be angry with 


mn¢ P= —~— J hitworth’s CICERO, 
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Vill "oOo tuE PUBLIC, 


unites the poltfhed, liberal manners of a gentleman, Free 
ule hath been made of, and copious extradls taken from, the 
various authors, to whom application hath been made for the 
principal materials of which the /peech may be properly fad 
to be ina great mea/ure compiled, Jn general, the authors, 
from whom he hath made extracls, are quoted, or mentioned 
by name ; though fometimes they are not, as the extradls ap. 

pear an Jomewhat a different dre/s from ‘their originals, If 
his fellow citizens fhould find any amufement or inflrulion 
in the perufal of thas /peech, one defign of the author will, in 
fame /mall de ore, be anfwe red by the prefe nt publication ; hut 
Srould at, on ‘the wilt prove fo efficacious as to unlock the 
minds of Jome of the more prejudiced, and, thereby, prave the 
MEANS of procuring a repeal of, or, hereafter, prevent the 
continuation of that ungenerous, un octal, barbarian, tempo- 
rary, flatute, which now attempts to prevent the very rational 

amufements of the THEATRE among us, his principal end 
and defign well be fully an/wered, and fatisfaction, the moft 
complete, “be afforded to m any worthy and virtuous citizens, 

as well as to the author. 

A poor, nervele/s » paragraph manufacturer, in the Apollo, 
of the 3d of this prefent month of February, hath given usan 
ye m the * judici ious Doctor BEATTIE, ” brofeffor of 
moral philofophy in the Univer! ity of ABERDEEN, fo prove 
that the author hereof is wrong, an regard to his obfe ruation, 
th ut ** the caufe of religion may recetve ard oe ae te oftab- 

éufhment of a well regulated Theatre among us ; as, from 
Jome of the adors, a tew of our dull, droning, heavy, dray- 
horfes,2 wn black gowns and bands, n Nay Ci atch a little anima- 
tion, unlearn their present Jekanbela mode of pronunciation, 
and acquire fome little proper action,” The extradl fron 
BEATTIE, however, by no means, eo ws what tes adduced 


ai contradicé the author « of thas | |peech ; for that extract 


nly proves that the charadler of @ THEATRICAL ACTOR, 
mee red, tn the abftrad, as a mere Aétor, ts a very differ. 
ent characler from that of a Chriftian Divine. But, /up- 
pojing that Dogtor BEATTIE had afferted what the es 
miferable quoter would have had him affert—I would afk 
who ts thes fame “ judici ious Doe tor BEATTIE?’ —Awretei 
43 no means, of the firft rate abilities —if credit may be given 

to one of the feof [cholan sim Europe ; who, tn a letter, bear- 
ing date the 27th day ef March, 1779, thus [peaks of the 
Scots 


















D rerfities, and of ther lear 
this fame “ judicious Disioineer LE 

the Scotch Univerfities certainly deferve the palm; but, 
‘ otherwife, their learn ing ts fcanty, thetr polttics deteftable, 
their feience uery fuperficial ; and as to their metaphyfics 
1 27 pon with co ontempet upon BEATTIE—with abhorrence 
‘upon Hume.”—So much for the judicious Door 


ng, and particul larly, 
“4 “in phy fics 





he bright SUN of REASON is rifing faft upon us ; the 
ch fog gs “of fuperftition muff, ecewartly, he dt t{pelled and 
vanifh before the a/cending luminary, dad the dark, gloomy 
bigot muft [oon go off the ftage of life ; when a new jet of 
Aétors w2/l appear, ess ltheral ideas, and o of a more Te- 
fined tafte, formed to enjoy the polifhed refinements of fociat 
fife, and to ‘deligh it in the rational entertainments of a chafte 
and well regulated Theatre. The old things are rapidly 
doing away ;— already (within thé laft ta enty years ) the; face 
of the political and of the moral world is cha nged—and 
greatly for the better ; ; for, metaphorically /peaking, there CB ane 
tow new heavens arid a new earth._— Nésins nafcitar Ordo! 


J. GARDINER; 
Bofion, Feb, 22, 1792: 
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GARDINER’: 
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BIR. SPEAKER? 


As the praMa and THEATRICAL 
EXHIBITIONS have been hitherto unknown in this 
country, and their hiftory, nature, and tendency lit- 
tle underftood, even to a vaft majority of members 
now prefent, I have lately dedicated a {mall portion 
of my early morning hours, from the other public bufi- 
nels, to inveftigate this fubjeé, the refult of which I 
will now endeavour to fubmit to the Houle; at the 
fame time, entreating their patient attention, and 
partial indulgence, if I deviate, on this occafion, from 
my ufual mode of extemporancous peaking, and 


often 














12 Gardiner on the Theatre. 


often recur to, and read from, my notes, the many 
obfervations which I have collected upon this fub- 
ject: For, as I have been obliged to confult a great 
variety of authors, as well ancient as modern, on the 
occafion, from whom it was neceflary to make copl- 
ous extracts, I apprehend no memory, however 
ftrong, can {fo perfeéily retain them all, as to repeat 
them accurately ; more e{pecially, when it is confid- 
ered that the extra€ts were fo recently made, and in 
the hurry of the feffion of the General Court. 
Having offered thus much, by way of exordium, I 
mult fay that I give my heartieft diffent to the report 
now under confideration ; a report which the major- 
ity of your committee, Sir, ordered and enjoined me 
to lay upon your Honour’s table. ‘The committee, 
who made that report, confifted of feven members ; 
two of whom were, moft unequivocally, decided in 
favour of the report ; two others of that committee, 
with myfelf, were as determinedly againft the fame ; 
the other two of that committee (the worthy member 
from Kingfton, and the worthy member from Worcef- 
ter) gave their voices in favor of the report, as then 
advifed ; both of thofe gentlemen declaring (if I then 
underflood them right) that it was a fubjeét they were 
not perfecily acquainted with, and, therefore, that 
they could not, without feeing their way more clear, 
confent to the repeal of a law of this Commonwealth, 
which had been in force for above forty years laft paft, 
In ftating thefe fats to the Houfe, the other day, I in- 
tended not the moft diftant refleGion, Sir, upon either 
of thofe refpeétable gentlemen, one of whom lodges in 
the fame houfe with mytfelf, and with whom J am up: 
on terms of familiarity and friendfhip ; but there are 
fome among us, in this Houfe, who prefume to take 
too much upon themfelves, and attempt to controut 
and direc, where they have no other ri ght than merely 
ta 
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to advife, and aitempt to perfuade. For my own part, 
Sir, J will not fubmit to be led by ignorance, nor to 
be di€tated to by infolence; but will ever a@ from 
mylfelf, with becoming indignation {fpurn from me 
the fupercilious, chattering, infolent, and, while J 
have the honor of a feat in this Houfe, with manly 
fortitude, will uniformly affert the unequivocal in- 
dependence of one of the reprefentatives of a free 
people. 
MR. SPEAKER 

If I regard the rights of man; if I wifh well to the 
interefts of the place of my nativity ; if I regard the 
focial happinels, the emolumentary advantages of 
the merchant, the fhopkeepcr, the mechanic, and the 
principal manufatlure of this great town, I can do no 
other than give my feeble voice, and raife my weak 
hand, to carry into effe& the wifhes of the town, as 
contained and expreffed in its inftru€tions to its re- 
prefentatives ; for, as to the remonflrance of a number 
of individuals, however re{peétable it may he, from 
the numbers and characters of the veiorttrante: it 
appears to me, Sir, to be a very irregular mode’ of 
attacking the publi c vouce of the corporation ; and there- 
fore, In my opinion, no further notice of that re- 
mon{trance ought to be taken, than to permit the 
fame to lic upon your Honor’s table. The majovity 
ought to govern, in all focieties ; and in the town-meet- 
ing, at Fanueil-hall, whenthe queftion, ruzATRE, or 
nO THEATRE, was agitated, the majority for a TuE~ 
ATRE was very great, if I am truly informed ; thcre 
appearing near dhree to one in favor of a THEATRE. 

That man has a natural, an inherent, an unalienable 
right tothink, 1 apprehend will not be denied, at this 
day; that he has an equal right to commit thofe thoughts 
to writing, 1 fuppofe, will not nowbe contraditted ; that 
when fuch thoughts are committed to writing, none, 
at 
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at thistime, I prefume, will be hardy enough to affert 
that he ‘has not plenary right to read, or, to‘hire, or 
procure, anotherto read fuch writing to, er for, him, 
either in private or in public ; provided there be noth- 
ing, in fuch writing, injurious to his neighbour, or of 
an emmorat tendency, and which may affe&t the peace, 
or good order of civil fociety. To reftrain a man 
from the free exercife of fuch undeniable, natural 
yights, in my humble opinion, is a moft violent out- 
rage upon true evvil liberty ; to attempt to. prohibit 
him from the freeft, and fulleft enjoyment of all fuck 
rights, pertect defpoti{m, and the worft of all oppref- 
fon. But, as this part of the fubje@ will, doubtlefs, 
be touched by a much abler hand, receive a more 
thorough inveftigation, difquifition, and convincing 
demonitration, from my very worthy and truly ex- 
cellent friend, on the other fide of the Houfe, even 
from the towering Batp Eacue of the Bofton-feat,* 
to whom | am, in a great meafure, indebted for thefo 
amperfect fketches of THE RIGHTS OF MAN, I will, 
at prefent, decline offering any thing further on #his 
head. 

Lhata ruzarRe will be of very general, and great 
emolumentary, advantage to the town of Bofton, I 
think, Sir, none can deny, who will give themfelves 
time to confider that a THEATRE will call for the aid of 
the mafon, the brick-laver, the carpenter, the houfe- 
wright, the {mith, the carver, the painter, the gilder, 
the glazier, &c. to ereé, prepare, and finifh the nec- 
efary buildings for dramatic performances. When 
the houfe and neceffary buildings are erected, deco- 
rated, and completed, ftill there will, and muft, bea 
further call for numerous artificers and mechanics, to 
prepare the fcenery, the neceflary machinery, and the 

wardrobe. 


* Pr. Jarvis, 
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wardrobe. The carpenter, the houfe-wright, the 
{mith, the manufacturers of duck, or fail-cloth, the tin- 
man, the turner, the painter, and the gilder, with va- 
tious other tradef{men, muft lend 'thecr aid and handy- 
craft affiftance, as well as the merchant, the: fhop- 
keeper, the taylor, the robe-maker, the mantua-mak- 
er, and even the milliner, and the fhoe-maker, wha 
mutt be called. upon for their cloths, their filks; their laces, 
their duck, ther colours and {kill; their fenery, and their 
leather, and work ; as well as for many other articles, 
and. various other materials, and labour, neceflary to 
furnifh and compleat all. the numerous. requifites of 
embelifhment, of drefs, of {cenery, and of machinery, 
which are indifpenfible to. a modern, improved, THE A= 
TRE: Nay, Sir, Ido not know but even the Aonouras 
ble fraternity of rope-makers may pofhibly be called up- 
on (notwithftanding the prefent abhorrent averfion of 
fome of that craft to the manly and truly liberal. en- 
tertainments of the rHeatre) for fuch articles of 


their manufacture as may be wanted; in ringing of- 


bells, gibbeting villains and traitors, in effigy at leaft, 
and in properly tying the arms, and fecuring the 
hands, of filly fools, raving madmen, and ranting fan- 
atics! All thefe trades and orders of citizens, there- 
fore, will, undoubtedly, be benefited by a THEATRE 
in this town. Other qeeigeoet and orders of the 
inhabitants of Bofton (among which are that moft ufe- 
ful body of men, the Printers) mult neceflarily res 
ceive emolumentary advantages from fuch a THEA- 
TRE. Strangers, efpecially from the We/t-Indies and 
the Southward, who vifit us, complain much of, the 
want of public places of refort, for innocent and ra- 
tional amufement; as, in the fummer and the fall 
months, our only public places of refort, for amufe- 
ment (the Concert and A/ffemblies) are dead, and un- 
known..among, us, Thofe, as. well as all other 
{trangers, 
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ftrangers, who honour us with their company, uni 
verfally acknowledge, admire, and applaud, the gen- 
eral good humour, the unbounded hofpitality, (for which 
the town of Bofton has ever beén eminently diftin- 
guifhed) the laudable humanity, uniform decency, 
courteous manners, and general urbamity of its in- 
habitants ; yet, for want of fome public place, or 
places, of ‘rational entertainment and innocent amufement 
to refort to, they too often find the dull hours hang 
heavy upon their hands ; when they leave us for 
New-York or Philadelphia ; where, in the THEATRE, 
they can innocently recreate themfelves with “ Thé 
fSeaft of reajon and the flow of foul.” —Now, Sir, did the 
town of Bofton poflefs a well regulated THEATRE, 
thefe ftrangers would, moft probably, {pend double 
the periods of time they generally pals in this town. 
Great advantages, in fuch a cafe, would, furely, re- 
fult to the ftable keepers, the keepers of lodging 
houles, to the wine merchant, to the fmith, the 
coach maker, the harnefs maker, the painter, the 
owners of hackiey coaches, and to various other me- 
chanicsand profeffions, aswell astothe fhopkeeper, the 
_taylor, the hair drefler, the ne maker, the milliner, 
the tavern keeper; and others; who would thereby, 
eee nente an increafe of rbafinels and of profit; and 
from the increafed continuance of fuch ftrangers 
among us, even the butcher, the baker, the milk man, 
éc. would be, in fome fmall degree, benefited, and, 
thereby, eventually, the /anded intereft, as well as the 
commercial, mechancal, and manufacturing, bufinefs, 
would receive fome additicnal, emolumentary bene, 
fit and advantage. 

The illiber aly unmanly and defpotic a&, whiéh now 
prohibits THEATRICAL EXHIBITIONS among us, to 
me, Sir, appears to be the brutal, montftrous, fpawn 
of a four, enylous, morofe, maligna nt, and truly bes 
nighied 
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nighted fuperftition ; which, with her impenetrable 
fogs, hath but too long begloomed and difgraced this 
rifing country !—a country, by nature, intended for 
the produétion and cultivation of found reafon, and of 
an enlightened, manly, freedom !—-From the fame 
detcftable, canting, hypocritic, {fpirit was generated 
that abominable, Hutchinfonian,* WARDEN ACT; 
which’ hath twice, in my time, been reprobated by 


the Houfe of Reprefentatives, who pafled two fev- 


eral bills for its repeal ; although, it feems, it could 
not be given up by certain Simon Pures, the fan@ified 
zealots, of former Senates. It is to be lamented that 
this hypocritic, unconftitutional, ais {till permitted 
to difgrace our ftatute book; while every man who 
has duly inveftigated the facred principles of civil lib~ 
erty contemns, and, with the enlightened town of 
Bolton, abhors, and pays not the {malleft refpect, the 
leaft attention, to this abominable. impotent, act. 
Notwithftanding Bofton annually refufes to chufe the 
tyrannical wardens, 1 would afk, where, under the fun, 
are there, on the Sabbath day, a more decent, orderly, 
people than the inhabitants of this great, commercial, 
fea-faring town, who, thus continue to treat, with 
due contempt, that hypocritic, nefarious act ?f ne 

ir f 


* The parricidious traitor, Governor Hutchinfon, to deceive 
the old women into a belief of his fanétity, generated this 
tyrannic act. 


+ The day after the delivery of this fpeech, on the motion 
of Dodor JaRvis,a committee of the Houfe was appointed, 
to bring in a bill to repeal certain parts of the Warden AG : 
The honorable Senate afterwards fent down a bill, for repeal- 
ing, 27 toto, this hypocritic, this tyrannic, {tatute, with which 
the Houfe concurred; and which the Governor cheerfully 
affenting to, this deteftable produétion of Hutchinfon, was, 
at length, finally ik 
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Sir! I really and truly venerate; I fhould rather 
fay, I fincerely, and almoft enthu/ia/tically, admiré—the 
many great, and {plendid virtues of our reriown- 
ed, puritan anceftors ; who were, as 1s moft juftly faid 
of them, in the preface to Hussparn’s Hiftory of the 
Indian Wars, publifhed near one hundred and twenty 
years ago, *‘ men of whom the world was not wor- 
thy ;” but ftill, Sir, they were only men; and like all 
other men, were fallible ; liable to frailties, to preju- 
dices, andto error. Some errors, and fome unjuft 
prejudices, they, undoubtedly, had. Would to Gop, 
a veil was drawn over all their abfurd prejudices, which, 
like the fpots in the fun, tend, in fome {mall degree, 
to be-darken and obfcure the, otherwife, truly-ref- 
plendent glories of their charaéter! One of thofe ab- 
furd prejudices, in my opinion, was their inveterate 
oppofition, and abhorrent averfion, tothe THEATRE. 
Although it was an invariable maxim with them, 
that “ The further from Rome, the nearer to God ;” 
yet, did they agree with. the Roman CatTuo ics, 
during the infamous and difgraceful reign of that 
royal conjurer, that abominable monfter, James the 
I, as well as in the days of his obtruncated fon, 
CuHaR Les STuART, of bloody and diffembling mem- 
ory; that durlefque saixr of the uncharitable, dif- 
fenter-damning Lypzfcopahans of the high, English 
church, that, “ The drama was not lawful to. Chrif- 
izans !” Now, Sir, whoever is read in the hiftory of 
the prama, muft know, that the ancient drama took 
its rife in veligion. I fuppofe myfelf to be as well 
read, as thoroughly converfant, in the facred fcrip- 
tures as any individual in the legiflature of this coun- 
try; perhaps, as perfectly acquainted therewith as any 
divine in this, or any other State in the union; and 
yet, I can fafely aver, that, after the moft attentive 
fearch through the whole siuur, I cannot find one 
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fingle paffage, therein, condemning either THEATRES 
or aétors: On the contrary, I find, in that beft-of all 
books, many things which partake of dramatic poetry 
and of dramatic exhibition; and further, I find St. 
Paul, who was, by far, the moft learned of all the 
Apoftles, borrowing whole fentences, and quoting 
feveral divine paflages from the Greek poets, and 
Greek writers of comedy ; which appear, as, well, in the 
Aéts of the Apoftles, as in thole, his, epiitles, which 
all true and fincere Chriftians believe, and acknowl- 
edge, to be infpired writings. ‘Thus, when Pau. 
was at ATHENS, we find him quoting that divine 
hemiftic, from Arartus of €zlicza (Paul’s own coun- 
try) who was a Greek poet, and an aftrologer, who 
lived about three hundred years before the Apoftle, 
and whofe words, as tranfplanted into the Aéts of the 
Apoftles, (xvii. 28.) are, 

——— * Tov yap ynvos EO LLEL. 

For we are his offspring. 

The fame paflage, with very little variation, 1s to 
be found in an admirable hymn, to the SupreMeE 
Gop, by the poet and ftoic philofopher, CLeantTuEs, 
the fucceffor of ZENO; whofe words are 

Ex cou yap ynvos expey. 

This hymn of CLEANTHES is replete with warm 
fentiments of rational devotion.* So, again, 1 Cor. 

XV. 


* Clemens Alexandrinus retains a great part of the hymn, 
in his Stromata, lib. iv. p. 436. (Edit. Hern/us. tol. Lug. Bat. 
1616.) “ I know notif any of the commentators have thought 
of this, or feen it, nor is it certazn that Paul had. But if the 
Apoftle had feen it, it appears moft probable that he would 
quote the. poet of later date (as thofe he addreffed would more 
readily recolleét what poet he meant ;) and one whofe fenti- 
ments agreed, in many refpeéts, with the morality he was 
then teaching, than an old writer, whofe works, it is moft 
probable, 
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xv. 33. ‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners, 1s 
a quotation froma Greek comedy, written by the ex- 
cellent Greek comic poet, MENANDER, of the city of 
ATHENS; who was remarkable for the fweetnels, 
brevity, perfpicuity, and fententioufnefs, of his ftyle; 
and whom Terrence, the Roman, ¢omic, poet, 1s 
continually imitating, or rather, according to C1cERO 
and others, almoft literally tranflating. This comic 
poet is faid to have written no lefs than one hundred and 
enght, or, according to others, one hundred and nine com- 
edies, which are now, for the learned world, unfortu- 
nately loft. ‘‘ The delicacy and decorum conftantly 
obferved by Menanper, rendered him the darling 
writer of the ATHENIANS, at a time when that pol- 
ifhed people were arrived at the height of profperity 
and politenefs, and could no longer relifh the coarfe 
railleries, the brutal mirth, and illiberal wit, of an 

indecent 


probable, were then in the memory and poffefon of but a 
few.” For this note, as well as the quotation from the hymn 
of CLEANTHES, I am indebted to my learned friend, Mr. 
Harris, the Librarian; but as PauL quoted the very words 
of Aratus, I am fatisfied he is the poet the Apoftle alludes 
to. And fee the third volume of the ADVENTURER, on the 
fragments of MENANDER, No. 105. 

The modern apologift of Arzfophanes, the learned and ele- 
gant author of The Ob/erver, the firft four volumes of which 
work J] have lately feen, and which I regret I was not fooner 
acquainted with, remarks, that ‘‘ In the general purport of 
his moral, he (Araffophanes) feldom, it ever, fails; but he 
works occafionally with unclean tools, and, like Juvenal in~ 
the lower aves, chaftifes vice by an open expofure of its tur- 
pitude, offending the ear, while he aims to mend the heart. 
This habit of plan /peaking was the fafhion of the times he 
wrote zm, and the audience demanded, and would have it; 
that he may be ftudied by the pure/t readers we fhould con- 
clude, when we are told he was the pillow companion of a 
Chrifttan faint, as the well known anecdote of Chry/oftom 
will teftify.” The Observer, No, LXXV, 
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indecent Ariftophanes.* In the firft chapter of the 
Epiftle of Pau to Titus, the twelfth verfe, the Apof- 
tle obferves of the Cretians, that ‘ one of themfelves 
even a Propuet’ (it fhould-have been tranflated @ 
Port) “ of ther own, faid, the Cretians are always lars, 
evil beafts, flow bellies.” And Paux certifies, in the 
next verfe, that ‘‘thzs witnefs.is true.” The paflage 
here quoted, by the Apoftle, is from the Greek of 
EpiMeENiIDES (by way of eminence called Tux 
CHARMER) a native of Gno//us, in CRETE, a poet of 
moft excellent moral chara€ter; whofe words are, as 
quoted literally by the Apoftile, 
“Konres wes Vevsas nonce tnpra yosepes opycb. 
Much the fame thing, if I rightly remember, is faid 
of thefe Cretians, by another Greek poet, even by Car= 
LIMACHUS;T from whom, alfo, St. Pau. feems to 
have adopted that paflage, in his Epiftle to the Rom.. 
ans, Xili. 1,2—of “all powers being from Gop; the 
powers that be, are ordained of Gov. Whofoever there- 
fore, refifteth the power refifteth the ordinance of Gon.” 
I have not the Greek poet by me, at prefent ;f though 
I believe 


* «© BFuil communications corrupt good manners.” St. JE- 
ROM fays thefe words, which in the Greek are PIevoovcry 


non xpncS ‘ousAsras naxas, are taken from MENANDER, 
The line is a complete zambic, and is recited verbatim by 
PAUL ; as may be feen, by looking into a Greed ‘Teftament, 

+ Ihave fince feen the words of CALLIMACHUS, and they 
are—* Konres aes Veusas. 


+ I have fearched the College Library for the Hymns 
of CALLIMACHUS, fince the delivery of this fpeech, but 
in vain: I there found Donpp’s tranflation of thofe hymns, 
however, from which J have made the following extraéts, 

* Who ftrives with heaven mutt ftrive with Egypt’s king, 41 
“Who dare illuftrious Ptolomy defy, 
* Muft challenge Puaapus, and the avenging fky.” 
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I believe the Hymns and Fragments of CALLIMaA- 
cHus may be found in the College Library. I have 
Mat. Prior's tranflation of the Hymn of CALLimacHus 
to Arotio, however, by me; but whether it bea 


good 


“« Who ftrives, &c.| See the Hymn to JUPITER, vers, 
124 and feq. I do not know of anv part of CALLIMA- 
cHus fuperior in beauty to this: the poetry is moft harmo- 
nioufly {weet, the dittion elegantly concife, beyond any I 
have ever met with, and the compliment to his prince the 
moft delicate and refined. I have, by no means, done him 
juftice in the tranflation; but Mr. Prior has abfolutely dropt 
his author. I fhall give you a comment upon this paflage, 
from the ingenious Mr. BLACK WALL on the Sacred Claffcs. 
** There are in the Greek and Latin Claflics, of the firft rank, 
and merit, many elegant paflages of high devotion to their 
deities, noble panegyrics upon their princes and patrons, and 
the moft endearing expreffions of ref{peét and tendernefs to 
their friends and favorite acquaintance. The polite poet 
CALLIMACHUS has places of this nature, one of which I 
will prefent to the reader, which, I think, in a few, {mooth, 
and truly poetical lines, contains a noble and juft acknowl- 
edgement of the divine inftitution of government, and au- 
thority of crowned heads, and the fineft expreffions of loyalty 
and duty to his own fovereign, king ProLomy,” (to whom 
CALLIMACHUS was librarian.) ‘* Befides, we find fome ot 
the fublime{t morals and mytteries of religion beautifully ex- 
preft, and with the pureft propriety of language, fet forth in 
this comprehenfive and {trong piece of eloquence : 

Kanov panapecow epiCeip. 
©Oc [LONET ON MOKOPET OI Efe) Carian [AX ObT 0 
© Orig E(A) CacAnt, xa AmroAAwys [AUN OITO. 
Toy ry opoy W) TOAAGY, OTt Ob KauTO Jupov ceides 
GS Tiyences:dvvaras yap, exes Ass defios nftot.—Donp. 

The paffage inthe Hymn to Jup1rer, alluded to in the 
preceding note, I will here fubjoin, from Dopp’s tranfla- 
dion of the Hymns of CALLIMACHUS, with his note there- 
on, page 16 and 17, 

‘** But monarchs bend at thy eternal fhrine, 120. 
“ By JOveE ordain’d, defended and diyine. 
* They rule from THEE.’ —— 
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good tranflation or not I do not pretend to fay ; tho’ 

there is animated poety and fire in feveral paflages. 

In that tranflation I find the following lines, which 

I fuppofe Prior would not have thus rendered, had 

there been nothing like the fubjeét in the original. 
“ Againft the Deity ‘tis hard to ftrive, 

** He that refifts the power of Ptolomy 

‘“* Refifts the power of heaven ; for pow’r from heav’n 

** Derives, and monarchs rule by gods appointed.” 
Thus we fee the rHEaTRES and aéfors, not only 

unreproved 


his fentiment, that all the power and authority of kings 
was derived from THE SuPREME, and fo, confequently, di-~ 
wine, 1s by nomeans, peculiar to nis aitines there is {carce 
any of the poets that do not agree with him: We have it in 
Homer, Hefiod, Theocritus, Mojchus, Pindar, Horace, Virgil, 
Fe, tidead Heficd and Virvil ufe the fare words with our 
aitthor (Callimachus.) 
Ex ds Aios Bacianee. fays the former, and Ad Jove funt 
reges, the latter ; and Horace beautifully 

Reoum timendorum in proprios greses, 

Reges un wpfos imperrum oft Jovis. 
So, in the Proverbs of Solomon, wifdom fays, “ by me kings 
reign, and princes decree juftice,” &c. Vill. 15. “The reader 
cannot but obferve, that this paflage bears anal eBy to that of 
St. PAUL, in his «piflle to the ftomans, xill. 1. ‘* Let every 
foul be fubje&t to the higher powers : For there is no power 
but of Gop: The powers that be, are ordained of Gon,” 
cuciy Seerall? . 4); Dette Ot. Paul’ s word, ordained, (in 
the original Tiraypevacs | I have ufed in the traniflation, as 
more expreflive of the author’s meaning. 

Tw nab operepny expivao Aaxzww. 
The fcholiaft reads raf, for aukw, which I judge to 
be the true reading, and St. PAUL’ s word, TétTayuevos CONn- 
firms me in this opinion. The poet places GOD Axpng ev 
aroAisoowv, in the Cztadels, or Watch-Towers: And that, 
according to Grevius, becaufe Citadels were facred to Jurr. 
TER, as Arifti des, in Tis Hymn, witneffeth. Hence, among 


99 


the Romans, JUPITER CAPITOLINUS,” Dodd. 
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unreproved by the Apoftles; but, on the contrary, 
we find the great Apoftle to the Heathen, or Gentiles, 
quoting and tran{planting into the facred code, fev- 
eral divine truths from the Greek poets and theatrical 
writers, Where their moral fentiments coincided and 
| agreed with his own; and this, to me, is plenary, 
fatisfa@ory,proof,that our puritan ancefiors were great- 


ly | | ly miftaken in fuppofing, that theatrical exhibitions were 


| | unlawful to Chriftians. The Apoftles went out into all 





ig lands, inftru€ted and commanded to convert all men 
Ht to the truth, and to cenfure and reprove every vice. 


We, accordingly, find them, in all places, feverely 
cenfuring every deviation from the moral law, and 


He even reproving the indecencies and unneceflary or- 
Wit | naments of drefs, and the indelicacies of behaviour 3; 


but not one fyllable drops from them, either againft 
THEATRES, Or againtt the actors of fiage plays. A very 
{trong implied evidence this, that the theatrical exha+ 
bitions of their times were, at leaft, znnocent, if not laud= 
able, recreations. 

That there are many paflages in the s1pLe, which 
partake of dramatic poetry and of dramatic exhibi- 
tions, I think, cannot be denied by a candid and ate 
tentive reader. ‘To me, Sir, the Song of Moses ap- 
pears to be a facred, dramatic performance: for we 
read in the xv. chap. of Exopus, that ‘* Miriam, the 

Prophetefs, 

In anfwer to thee Parafites of monarchy, 1 would remark 
that, it appears to me, that the benevolent Creator of the uni+ 
verfe approves of man’s being in a ffate of Soctety; and that 
whatever Government men affent to is better for them than a 
{late ot anarchy. Evenamonarchical, a de/petic, government 
is better than a mere flate of nature; but that a monarchecal is 








i the beft, and only hcaven-appointed Goverement is an ab- 
ii | furd idea... Gon furely approved of a republican’ Govern- 
hi mant forthe Zews, otherwife, he never would have punifhed 


Hh | that people, and frightened them with thunder, lightning, and 
with tempeft, when they chofe to alter their confitution froma 
5 ; : ALANRATZL- 
one. of republic to a monarchy, the mofl abfurd of all governments! 
j /™» 


-/»- 
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Prophetefs, the fifter of Aaron, took a timbrel in 
her hand ; and all the women. “ went out after her, 
with timbrels and with dances. And Miriam an- 
{wered them” (the men who were finging and per- 
forming that divine oratorio) ‘Sig ye.to the Lorp, 
“for he hath triumphed gloriou/ly ; the horfe and his rider 
“* hath he thrown into the fea.” Were we have the ex- 
hibition, and fomewhat of the chorus, of the ancient 
drama: the men finging, and the women dancing, 
and refponfing, in a femz-chorus, <* Sing ye to the Lorp, 
“* for he hath triuniphed gloriou/ly ; the horfe and his rider 
** hath he thrown wnto the fea ;” immediately after which, 
the whole company, (men and women) join, and burft 
forth into one full chorus, “‘ The Lorp hath triumph- 
‘ed glorioufly ; the horfe and his rider hath he thrown 
‘“cato ihe fea.” . So, when Davin danced and played 
before the ark, while the fingers performed that glo- 
rious Plalm of praife, recorded in the xvi. chap. of 
the firft book of Chronicles, it ftrikes me that the whole 
was a facred, dramatic, exhibition. But that there are 
other divine pRamMAs inthe Bisue, we have the tef- 

timony ard authority of the fublime Mitton to 
prove, as wéll as the holy Faruer, Sr. Or1cEN, 

whom Mitton quotes. ‘ The fcriptures” fays Mri- 
“ron,” alfoaflord us adzwine paftoral drama in the fong 
‘* of Solomon, confifting of two perfons and a double 

“ chorus, aS ORIGEN rightly judges. And the Apo- 

‘‘ calypfe” (the Revelation) “ of St. John, is the ma- 

‘* jeftic image of an high and ftately tragedy, fhutting 

‘* up and intermingling her folemn fcenes and ads with 

“a fevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping fym- 

“phonies. And this, my opinion, the grave Pareus, 

“commenting that book, is fuflicient to confirm,” 

Whoever has read Doétor Harwoon’s New Introduc- 

tion to the ftudy and knowledge of the New Leftament, will 

find, in the fecond volume of that curious work, an 

Aa i 
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account of the cuftoms and ufages of thofe times mentioned 
or alluded to inthe New TrsTaMent; in the firft fec- 
tion of which are mentioned the dllnfiors to the Gre- 
cian games, inthe facred writings ; and, in feet. IV, of 
that learne -d performance, he treats of images, in the 
New Trstament; borrowed from the THEATRE ; 
wherein the author obferves that, “ in all countries 
the /lage hath ever furnifhed different languages with 
the molt beautiful metaphors that adorn them. Int 
every tongue we read of the drama of human life: Its 
Scenes are defcribed as contitival ly /lifting and varying : 
Mortal life ts reprefented as an intri¢ate plot, which 
will gradually unfold, and finally wind up into har- 
mony and happinefs ; and the world is flyled a mag 
nificent Theatre, ii which Heaven hath placed us, 
afigned to every man a charaéer, 1s a comftant fpec- 
tator how he fupports this charaéler, and will fi finally 
applaud or condemn, according to the good or bad 
execution of ¢/ie part, whatever if ts, he hath been 
appointed toa. need hardly reniairk, though the 
obfervation is proper, for the fake of ilhw trating ‘a 
very beautiful paflage in one of St. Paul’s epiftles, 
that a variety of fceries are painted, and, by means’ 
of the requifite machinery, are very frequently Shifting, 
in order to fh@w the characers in a variety of places and 


fortunes. To the {pe€tator, lively and affetting views 


are, by turns, difplayed ; fometimes, for ex camiple, 
of Thebes, fometimes of Athens, one while of a palace, 
at another of a przfon ; now of a {plendid triumph, and 
now of a funeral procefion. Every thing, from the 
beginning to the ¢ataftrephe, perpetually varying atid 
changing, according to the rules and conduct of the 
drama. Agrecable to this, with what elegance and 
propriety doth St. Paul, whom we find quoting 
MENANDER, one of the moft celebratéd writers of 
the Greek comedy, reprefent the “rasHion OF THIS 
WORLD 
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WORLD 4s continually PASSING AWAY, * and all the 
feenes of this vain and yifionary life as perpetually 
fhifting. “‘ The imagery,” faith Grotius, “‘is taken from 
the ruzATRE, where the fcenery ts fuddenly changed, 
and exhrbiteth an appearance totally different.” And 
as the tranfaGtions of the pRAMA are not real but jic- 
tidious and impaaginary, fuch and fuch charaéters be- 
ing aflumed and gerfonated, in whole joys or gricfs, 
in whofe domettic felicities or infelicities, 1n whofe 
elevation or depreffion the aétor is not really and perfon- 
ally interefted ; but only fupports a character per 
haps entirely foreign from hus own, and reprefents paf- 
fions and affections in which his own heart hath no 
{hare : How beautiful and expreflive, when confider- 
ed in this light, is that paflage in {cripture wherein 
the Apoftle is inculcating a chriftian indifference for 
this world, and exhorting us not to fuffer ourfelves 
to be unduly affedied either by the joys or forvows of fo 
fugitive and tranfitory a SCENE. But this I fay, breth- 
ven, the time rs _fhort. It remaineth that both they that 

have wives be as though they had none: and they that weep 

as though they wept not: and they that rejoice as though 

they rejorced not : and they that buy as though they poffeffed 

not: and they that ufe this world as not abufing it. For 

the FASHION OF THIS WORLD PASSETH AwaAy.t The 

reader will be pleafed with the following illuftration 

of this paflage by the learned and ingenious Mr. 

Brekell of Liverpool. ‘“ Ifwe keep in mind the fup- 

pofed allufion in the text (The fafhion of ths world 

paffeth away) we fhall difcern a peculiar beauty and 

forcein his language and fentiment. For the alors, 
jn a play, whether it be comedy or tragedy, do not act 

their 


* 1 Cor. vil. 31. Tlaparyes yur To OXN Mm TOV KOT MAY 
TOUTOVe 
+ 4 Cor. Vil. 29--31. 
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their own proper and perfonal concerns, but only 
perfonate and mimic the charaéters and conditions of 
other men. And fo when they weep, in acting fome 
tragical part, itis as though they wept not; and there i 1S 
more fhow and appearance, than cri and reality, 
of gricf and forrow, in thecafe. On the other hand, 
if they rejozce, in acting fome brighter {cene, it 18 as 
though they rejoiced not; itis but a ‘feigned femblance 
of 7 joy, and forced air Be mirth and galety, which they 
exhibit to the fpe€tators, no real inward gladnefs of 
heart. If they {eem to contract marriages, or a€t the 
merchant, or perfonate a gentleman of fortune, ttill it 
Is nothing but féion. And fo when the play is over 
they have no wives, no poffe/fons, or goods, no enjoy- 
ments of the world, in conlequence of ae reprefent- 
ations. In like manner, by this apt comparifon, 1 
imagine the Apoftle would teach us to mederate our 
dofites and affe€tions towards every thing in this 
world ; and rather, as it were, to perfonate fuch things 
as matters of a foreign nature, than to incorporate 
ourfelves with them, as our own proper and perfonal 
concern !""* The Theatre is alfo furnifhed with drefles 
{uitable to every age, and adapted to every circum- 
ftance and change’ mG fortune. The perfons of the 
drama, in one and the fame reprefentation, frequently 
fupport a variety of charaélers, the prince and the 
beggar, the young and the old—change their drefs 
according to the charafler in which they refpe@tively 
appear, by turns laying afide one habit, and affuming 
another, agreeably to ‘every condition and age. The 
Apottle i Pan feems to allude to this cuftom ; ane his 
exprcilions, regarded in this light, have a ‘peculiar 
beauty and energy, when he exhorts Chriftians to 
PUT OFF THE OLD MAN with his deeds, andto rut 
ON 


* Berkell’s Difcourfes, ». 318, 
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ON THE NEW MAN. Coloff. chap. iil. ver. 9, 10, 
And in Ephef. chap. iv. ver. 22, 23,24. ‘ That ye 
‘“ PUT OFF, concerning the former converfation, the 
‘‘ the ovp MAN, which is corrupt according ta the 
‘* deceitful lufts ; and be renewed in the {pirit of your 
‘‘ minds, and that ye Pur on THE NEW MAN, which 
‘* after Gop, is created in righteoufnefs and true ho- 
‘* linefs.*” It is well known to the learned, Sir, that 
the ancient Tragedy of the Greeks was, at firft, no more 
than a ruflic fong in honour of Baccuus, attending 
the facrifice of a goat, an animal hated by that heath- 
en god, as pretended ; hecaufe the bite of a goat was 
peculiarly injurious tothe vine. ‘* What at firft was 
no more than an accidental frolic became an annual cuf- 
tom, next a public facrifice, and then an eftablifhed rite ; 
for, as every thing in Pagan antiquity was. facred, 
fports and amufements were changed into fea/ts, and 
the TEMPLES were converted into THEATRES: but 
this by due degrees. ‘Fhe Grecians, advancing in 
polifhed manners, carried into their towns a feaft that 
{prung from the leifure of the country: Their beft 
poets took a pride in compofing thefe religious uyMNns 
to the honour of Baccuus, and embellifhed them 
with the agreeable entertainments of mufic and dancing. 
After a length of time, the fongs advancing in per- 
fe€tion, 1t was found neceflary to give the fingers 
fome relief ; and that the company might be amuled, 
during the paufes of the mufic, an aor was intro- 
duced ;t hes part could be no other than a ‘Single 
{fpeech, fetting forth that he reprefented Hercules or 
Thefeus, or {ome other hero of antiquity, and had 
performed fuch or fuch an illuftrious atchievement : 
At the next paule, another perfonated charatter adyanc- 


ed; 


*® Thus far Doflor Harwood. 


+ And fee Chambers’ Di€tionary, title, Cuorvus, 
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ed: at the next another; but each unrelated and un- 

conne&ed with the other. This, it 1s imagined, was 

the ftate of the ppama till Thefprs and Phrynicus had 

the addrefs to continue the fame enterlocutor through 

every paufe of the mufic, and to make jim the nar- 

rater of one uniform and continued ftory. ‘The nov- 
elty had the good fortune to pleafe ; and as the fto- 
ries were interefling, the fongs in honour of Bacchus 
ceated to amufe till, by degrees,they loft their original 
defign, and took their colouring from the interme- 
diate reprefentation. Such was the rude flate of 
Tragedy, when AUscuyLus conceived the great de- 
fien of forming it into a new {pecies of poetry that 
fhould rival, even the epic, in dignity. The humble 
arbor, interwove with vine branches, gave place to 
{cenes of aftonifhing grandeur; the afior, no longer 
mounted on the car of Thefpis, with his face {meared 
over with lees of wine, or covered with a mafk, form- 
ed from the bark of a tree, now trod a fpacious /lage, 
magnificently habited in a robe of honour and the 
flately bufkin ; even the mafk, that eternal difgrace 
of the ATHENIAN THEATRE, wore a new and ele- 
gant form, expreflive of the charaGter reprefented. 
But thefe exterior decorations were proofs only of 
the tafte of Aiscuyius: his fuperior genius appeared 
in giving life to the piece, by introducing the dia- 
logue, without which there could be no aétion ; and 
from this circumftance it is that he is, with the high- 
eft propriety, called the father of the drama."* A 
. | late 


# See the preface to Mr. Porter's moft mafterly tranflation 
‘of ALSCHY LUS. 
Ienotum Tragice genus inveniffe Camcene 
Dicitur, et plaufirrs vexrffe poémata 7) he/pis 
Out canerent ageréntque, perundt facebus ora. 


= 


Pojt hunc perfone palleque repertor honefta 


fElchylus, 
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late writer of an excellent hzflory of Greece,* obferves 
of the divine, Greek philofopher, Socrates, that “How 
great foever might be his perfonal influence, the tri- 
eee of hts philofophy became more luftrious and 
complete, after his principles were embraced by thofe 
who cultivated the z¢mitative arts, and. diretted the 
public amufements, which in all countries, but par- 
ticularly Greece, have ever produced immediate 
and powerful opintons: and charaGers. In Greece 
alone the rHTraAERE was regarded as an objet of the 
firft importance and magnitude’; it formed an effen- 
tial, and by far the moft. {fplendid, part of religious 
worfhip; the expenfe of fupporting it exceeded that 
of the army and navy together ; and this celebrated. 
entertainment, which united the Tragedy and the 
Opera of the moderns, was carried. to perfection by 
a favourite dilciple of Socrates, whofe works were 
fo univerfally admired in Greece that, in the Sicilian 
war, the Syracufans releafed from captivity thofe A. 
themans, and thofe only, who had learned to repeat 
the verfes of Euriperpes. ‘This admired pdet ren. 
dered the Grecian Tragedy complete, by perfeéting 

the 


Aifchylus, ef medices infiravit pulpiba tionis, 

Et docuit magnumgue logui, nitcque cothurno. 

Succe/fit vetus his Comadia, non fine mulia 
Lande. Hor. Ars Poetica. 
* Thefprs; Inventor of the tragic Art, 

Carried his vagrant Players ui a cart : 

High o’er the crowd the mimic tribe appear’d ; 

fend play’d and fang, with lees of wine biefnitear’ de 
Then A&fchylus a decent Vizard. us d3 

Bult a low Stage; the flowing Robe diffus'’d. 

In Language more {ublime his aétors rage, 

And in the graceful Bufkin tread the Stage. 

And now the ancient ees appear’d, 

Nor without pleafure and-applaule was ‘heard.—-Francis« 


* Doctor Gilles; 
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the Cuorvs, the principal diftin@ion betwéen the 
ancient and the modern drama, and which, when prop- 
erly conducted, rendered the former more regular, 
yet more varied, more affeéting ; above all, more in- 
terefting and inftruéctive.’* 

‘¢ From the prevailing manners of the times; when 
the principal citizens lived together in crowds, and 
daily frequented the public halls, the Gymnafia, the 
Forums, and the temples, 1t was natural to expect the. 
attion of a Grecian Tragedy fhouldconfift in fome great 
public event, which interefted the whole body of the 
people. The fcene was ufually the portico of a tem- 
ple, the gate of a palace, the wide expanfe of a forum 
or market place. In fuch places many fpectators 
mulft be fuppofed prefent who would naturally take. 
part in an action which concerned the public interef 
and happinefs. On this principle was introduced the 

CuHorus; 


* JESCHYLUS was the inventor of the chorus, and applied 
itto Tragedy, as one of its greateft, and moft enchanting fub- 
limities: He divided the chorus into the ¢cpogy', Strophé or 
Stanza ; avrisecoy, Antiftrophe, (from avzt, the contrary way, 
and geen’, turning) fo called becaufe the dance turns about; 
and the Epode, tawIG, being the fanza which followed the 
Strophé and the Aftiftrophé. The chorus in finging the 
Strophé moved, or marched, trom the rzght to the left, or from 
eaft to welt; in finging the Anti/trophg,,they moved the con- 
trary way, from the /ef¢ to the righit, or from wef to eaft ¢'and, 
in finging the Epode, they all ftood fill. Sophocles and Euripi- 
des {ometimes gave ther chorus one continued fong; fome- 
times they divided thezr chorus into Strophé's and Antiftrophés ; 
and fometimes into Strophées, Antiftrophes, and Epodes, This 
variety in the chorus, conduéied with judgment, fupported 
by alt the majefty and {plendid beauties of poetry, and entich- 
ed with all the captivating charms of mufic (which produced 
a diverfity of fongs and dances) gave a wondertul grace to the 
whole réprefentation, and afforded infinite delight and enter- 
tainment to the {peftators and auditors. 
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Cuorus, confifting of fuch perfons as moft properly 
{uited the occafion, and who, though not immedi- 
ately or principally concerned in ihe cataftrophe, 
had fuch gencral, and indire intereft, as kept them 
continually on the fcene, and made them approve 
or condemn, promote or oppofe the fentiments and 
meafures of the affors. The Cuorus never quitting 
the ftage, neceffarily, introduced the unety of places : 
and as their fongs and dances between the acts ex- 
aE the feelings excited by, the reprefentation, 
they connected the preceding aét with that which im- 
mediately followed it, and rendered the whole {pec- 
tacle uninterrupted dria continuous.* The mu fic of 


the 


* Now it is well Known to every man converfant in the 
Greek theatre, how the Chorus, which in faét is the parent 
of the drama, came in procefs of improvement to be woven 
into the fable: and from being at firft the whole, grew in time 
to be only a part : the fable being fimple, and the characters: 
few, the flriking part of the fpeétacle ‘refted upon the finging 
and dancing of the interlude, if I may fo call it, and to thefe 
the people who were too long accuftomed and too warmly ate 
tached to allow any retorm for their exclufion; the tragic POS 
therefore never got rid of his Cl horus, though the writers of the 

Middle Comedy contrived to dif Pate their’s; and probably 
their fable | being of a more lively chara€tter, their fcenes were 
better able to ftand without the lupport of mah aiid {pecta- 
cle, than the mournful fable and more languid recitation of 

the tragedians. That the tragic authors laboured againti the 

Chorus will gEPERE from their efforts to expel Bacchus and 
his Satyts from the ftage, in which they were long time op- 
poted by the audience, ape: at laft by certain Hea ae expe- 
dients, which were a ad of compromife with the public, ‘ef- 
ped. their point: ‘lis in part was brought about b dy ste in- 
troduction of a fuller fcene and a miore aétive fable, but the 
Chorus with its accompaniments kept its place, and the 
poet, who feldom ventured upon introducing more iad three 
Ipeakers on the fcene at the fame time, qualified the fterility 

Af his bufinefs by giving to the Chorus a fhare ¢ of the dj ialogue; 

E who 
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the Cuorus was more rich and various, and the poés 
try more clevated and glowing, than what could be 
admitted into the aéts, or ordinary dialogue, which 
was confined to the zambic meafure ;* circumftances 
which, together with the numbers, the dreffes, the 
dances and ceftures of thefe fancied fpe€tators, equal= 
ly iiepea (ee the magnificence and variety of the 

entertainment. 


who at the fame time that th ey furnifhed the {lave w ith num- 
bers, were not counted amongit the {peaking cherabters ac- 
cording to the rigour of the ufage above- mentioned, 


* Fambecs were ufed in Tragedy, and were fo called from 
the Jambus, of which tl icy conlifted, the firft fyllable of which 
was fhort, and the other long. a Ae fambies ran off with 
great rapidity, becaufe the fhort fy llable was always firft. 

Syllaba longa brew fubjecta, vocatur zambus, 

Pes citus- Hor. De Arte. Pcet. 

‘ A long fyllable immediately following, a fhort 1s ee 
an pis a rapid foot.” Alihough Tambics confit of fx 
feet, yet ie 1s their rapidity, that they have been ealled Tram- 
eters, or Veries of three feet, becaufe, in {canning of them, 
we join two feet together. 
Unde etiam trimetris acceffere guffit 

Nomen fambets. Thion , De Arte Poet. 

** Whence fambices have obtained the name of pee ees i 

The Poets, inding pure Jambics were too rapid, and, 
that reafon, not fo well fuited to the folemn majetty of Tras. 

edy, introduced and mixed, with them, Spondees ; which, 
by their length r flownefs, might correét the precipitancy 
and rapidity of the fambics. Since that time, the Jambus ad- 
mits of the Spondee in the firft, the third, and the fifth foot, and 
retains the old Tambte meafiure i in the fel ond, the fourth, and’ 
the fixth foot ot the ¢ragick verfes. By this means the verfes 
are now more noble and folemn, though the méafure of Trz- 

ret ers Ril iI continues, the fec one foot being ever an Jambus. 
‘Phe comick Poets invert this order, and place the Spondee 
when the ¢ragick Poets have the Eaviluls. HORACE, in his 

drt of Poetry, takes notice that comedy, as well as tragedy, 1 


ad iat to thele ambt Cdyn 5 the y are fiter fOr alternate ae 
JUL ie, BEC. , 
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entertainment. . They likewife rendered it more af- 
fe€ling ; fince nothing is more proper to intercft us 
in any fcene, than the beholding a great number of 
perfons deeply engaged by it, and exprefling their 
feelings by natural tones and movements. But the 
principal advantage of the Cronus was to furnifh the 
poet with an opportunity (without loading the dia- 
logue and rendering it too fententious) of enforcing, 
by all the powers of fancy and of numbers, that mor- 
gl inftruétion,* which was occafionally attempted by 

JESCHYLUS 


Archilocum proprio rabies armavit tambo, 
Hunc foccer cepere pedem grande/que cothurni, 
Alternis aptum fermonibus, <9 populares 
Vicentem firepitus, F natum rebus agendts, 
Hor. Ars Poetica, 
‘© Archilocus, with fierce refentment warim’d, 
‘© Was with his own fevere lambics arm’d, 
«¢ Whofe rapid numbers, fuited to the ftage, 
¢* Jn comic humour, or in tragic rage, 
‘* With {weet variety were found to pleafe, 
«* And taught the dialogue to flow with éale; 
‘* Their numerous cadence was for a€lion fit, 
« And form’d to quell the clamours of the pit.” 
FRANCIS. 


* Horack, in his Art of Poetry, gives us the following 
rules for the CHORUS. 
Aoris partes chorus, officiumgue virele 
Defendat : neu quid medios wntercinat actus, 
Quod non propofito condycat & hareat apte, 
Tile bonis faveatque & confilietur amace, 
Et regat zratos, &F amet peccare timentes : 
Ele dapes laudet menfe brevis ; le falubrem 
Fuftiicam, lege/que, S opertis otra portis : 
Lille tegat commiffa, Deofque precetur, & oret, 
Ut redeat miferis, abeat fortuma fuperbis. 
Hor, Ars Poetica. 
“ The Chorus muft fupport an actor’s part; 
Defend the virtuous, and advife with art ; 
Govern 
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ii fiscuyius and* Soppocies, but which forms the 
vila continual end and aim of Euripiprs, who had a 
Vip foul to feel, anda genius to exprefs whatever i is moft 
lovely, and mofl excels in fentimentt and char- 
acter. Itis unneceflary to mention the affe€ting de- 
licacy of Admetus and his a ttendants towards his cueft 
I} Hercules; the lively emotions of gratitude in that he: 
a ro; the frienc ifhip of Pylades and Orefles; the amia- 
|| ble picture of conju igal ty €ionin the charaéter of 
i Alcefiis ; fince the aA remains of that ineftimable 
i writer prove his 1 unceafing labours to warm his coun= 
trymen with all the virtues and charities that adorn 
private life, as well as to keep alive an ardent love of 
the republic, and a generouis patlion for its glory and 
| liberty 5 WwW hile, in’ fever: al pailages he defcribes and 
refutes the philo ap pey of Epicurus, (which was chiefly 
I borrowed from the licentious maxims of the Sophitts) 
with fuch fuln is ee aCe as entitles ‘him to the 
it appsiaton 0 of t philofophic trage. dain. 

















i 
At 
el 


‘ That 
Govern the choleric, the proud appeate, 
And.-the fhort feats of ue ai tables Ai : 
Applaud the juitice of well-govern’d States, 
And peace triumphant with her open gates ; 
Tntruited fecrets' let them ne’er betray, 
But to the righteous gods with ardour pray, 
That fortuné- with return ing ‘fmiles may blefs 


Afflicted worth, and i impious pride deprefs.’ "—FRANCIS, 


R« 


| *Ina a fragment of one of whofe tragedies, Sophocles thus 
alferts' the UNITY of: the Supr “ME BEING, ' 
* Of a truth there i : one, and only one Gon, the Maker 
of heaven and earth, the fea and all which it contains.’ 
+ EURIPIDES with great fublimity thus invokes the eter- 
na] godhead. 3 bd 2 SE ge 
| ‘THEE J invoke, THOU SELF-CREATED BEING, who 
it | EE fra med all nature in thy etherial mould, whom light and 
i} ** darknefs, and the whole multitude of the chia ks encir- 
lee in the eternal chorus.” Sve rte OBSERVER, ° 
| Thefe 
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«That Eurrpiprs, though ten years older than 
Socrates, owed the chara€teriftic excellencies of his 
works to the converfation and friendfhip of that un- 
rivalled moralift is univerfally acknowledged by an- 
tiquity ; though the chara€ter and intentions both 
of the poct t and philofopher were grofsly mifrepre- 
fented by fome of their: contemporaries.” 

It is very juftly obferved, by the author of a Dz- 
fertation upon Theatres, that “ dramatic compofitions have 
-ever been efteemed among the greateft productions of 
human genius; and that the exhibition of them on 
the public flage, has, by fome of the wifeft and beft 
men, in all ages, bie en countenanced as highly fer- 
viccable to the cate of virtue. Nothing 1s more true 
than that example is the flrongeft and moft effectual 
manner of enforcing the precepts of wifdom; and 
that a jul theatrical repr efentatron 1s the beft p ure of 
human nature: With fae remarkable and peculiar 
adv antage, that in this humanizing and inftru€tive 
academy, the young fpettator may learn the manners of 
the world, without running through its perils. Gori he 
fame writer obferves, that “ as pleafure i is the purfuit 
of the greateft part OE mankind, (and moft juftly fo, 
while pte purfuit is continued Grater the guidance ae 
RE Ason jail well-regulated ftates have judged it prop- 
ér, bothina political and a moral rae to sill fome 
public seta ibitions, for the entertainment of the people. 
And, indeed, what entertainment, what pleafure fo ra- 
tional, as that which is afforded by a well-written 
Si + heed and 


* 


Thefe fublime and juft fentiments, of the omnipotent JE- 
OVA, do honor, as well to the drama, in general, as to 
their refpeétive authors, in particular; who, trom the natural 
jluminations of their own uninformed minds, without the 
aid of awrztten revelation, could thus breathe forth {uch great, 
divine, and everlafting truths] | 
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and a well-acted play ; by which the mind may re- 
ceive, at once, its fill of improvement and of delight?” 
So thought the wile and lettered fages of the moft 
wife and learned nation the world ever knew, even 
the truly refined and perfeCtly polifhed Greeks ; from 
whom the lordly Romans, and every polifhed nation 
in Europe, received and cultivated the dramattc ar 

When 


* The Romans were flrangers to all fage exhtdetions until 
the 38gth year of their city; when, being affliéted with a 
defolating peftilence, they wz/ely fent into the neighbouring 
fate of Hetruria, or Tufcany, for a band of Hiftriones or 
Stage-Players, in order to charm, or frighten away the 
Plague. From thefe Hfiriones, the ROMANS became ac- 
quainted with the old, rude, extemporancous, Frefcenntne vert- 
es of Hetruria, to which they afterwards gave the name of 
Saturnian; upon a fuppofition that fuch kind of verfes had 
been in ufe in the golden age, dtring the reign of SATURN. 
The a€tors and repeaters of thefe clownifh, farcaftic, verf- 
es, or poems, played the parts of low buffoons, cafting alter- 
nate, rude, jokes and ruftic railleries at each other, in a kind 
of half-profe, doggre!, verfes; too often accompanying the 
fame with very oblcene language and lafcivious geftures. The 
whole exhibition was attended with dancing and the mufic of 
the flute, and fometimes of the harp, alfo. The RoMANS 
borrowing and adopting thefe rude farces from their Lucan 
neighbours, exhibited them afterwards, at the feftivals of their 
Deities, which ever were a ftrange mixture of devotion and 
debauchery. From the time of their firft introdu@ionin ROME 
in the g8gth year of the city, the Romans, until the opening 

f the juperb, permanent Theatre of POMPEY THE GREAT, 


Or: the 1uUpEC wee 


a ' 


conftantly exhibited them upon an occafional, wooden ftage: 
Thefe Fefcennine, or Saturnian, verfes foon degenerated in 


A ny ph 3 


the moft atrocious, perfonal, libels, attacking, inthe moit {can- 
dalous and infamous manner, the firft families and the moft 
refpe€table characters in the Roman republic. “This srols pers 
verfion of thefe fave exhzbiions, at tength, produced laws, 


wh 2S C vi 
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With Levere penalties, to reitrain the verv Iicemtious pud- 
Taig il otlare ‘Th pele ; 43 z a firs 81? Be 7 re Way 
lic Hbellers. Thofe laws had an -happy effect, in putting 
ett Fe PAR It eee Goo Bi Bei eS PN Se Arte teem | eva 
1 ftop to fuch diferaceful licentioufnefs, deterring the veriny- 
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ers trom preceeding thus to inivit their maguitrates and more 
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When the Romans governed the world, all the great 
cities of their enormous empire were embellifhed 
with THEATRES for the exhibition of flage plays, and 
other public fhews and purpofes, for the amufement, 
entertainment and accommodation of the people. 
The city of Athens boafted of the moft magnif- 
rcent and celebrated rueatre of all antiquity, 
where their tragedies and other dramatic perform- 
ances were exhibited with moft aftonifhing pomp and 
iplendor : For we find them expending upon the des 
corations of one fingle tragedy of their celebrated fa- 
vorite, tragic poet, SopnHoc.es, a tum little fhort of 
one hundred and forty thoufand pounds of our money. 
The Greegs had alfo a very fpacious and {plendid 
theatre at Een esus, which is mentioned even in the 
Acts of the Apoftles ; where we read that “ the peo- 
ple ruthed with one accord into the rnratrRe.* Note 

withftanding 


worthy citizens, and tearing their private charaders to pieces, 
on the public tage. A change in the ffage exhibitions foon 
took place, and much for the better. Farces were now pro= 
duced and publicly exhibited, under the name of Satires; 
which were, by no means, wholly deftitute of wit and humour. 
The public flage exhibitions, were now more poetic, chafte, 
and refined ; the mufic was improved, and nothing now ap- 
peared in the dances, of obfcemty and the former grofs, inde- 
cencies. ‘Fhefe Sattres, as they were called, from this time 
became the only Ludi Scenzce, or public Lage exhibitions, untit 
after the frrft Punzc war ; when, in the 514th year of the city, 
Andronicus, the Greek, appeared, and produced the firft 
proper and truly dramatic compofitions ; to which the people 
flocked; ii throngs, heared them with admiration, and came 
fronr them delighted and enraptured, ‘Fhe year alter, Andro- 
nicus produced his firft play, at Rome, the famous poet En- 
145, Who was afterwards a very famous dramatic writer, was 
born, at Rudz@ in Calabria, For amore fatisfattery account of 
thefe matters, the reader 1s referred to the annexed differtation, 
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withflanding the ruzatres which the Apoftles niuft 
have met with in all the great cities of the Heathen 
or Gentiles, where they preached the gofpel, we do 
not find them reproving the frequentets of thofe TuE-= 
ATRES, or condemning the éragedies or comedies there 
exhibited ; nor yet condemning one fingle actor: On 
the contrary, as I obferved before, we find St. Pau 
making quotations from their poets and comic writers, 
in juftification of his own fentiments. The amiable, 
the virtuous, the exemplary good man and devout 
Chriftian, the celebrated Mr. Appison, furely enter- 
tained no bad opinion of the FHEATRE ; OF that dif- 
tinguifhed patriot, philanthropilt, and chrefian phi 
lofopher, would never had written his, patriotic and 
ferntimental Tragedy of Caro, his Comedy of the Haunt- 
ed Houfe, and other dramatic compofitions. Nor, if 
they had thought the sracr a vehicle of vice and im- 
morality, can we readily belitve that the great, the 
{ublime, the pious Doctor Youne, the chajie Rowe, 
and others, (men of morals the moft pure, of man- 
rers moft unimpeachable, and of piety the moft ex- 
alted !) would have written thofe playswhich are, every 
year, publicly exhibited on the rHEATRES, in England: 
And one of the moft learned and pious dignitaries 
of the Englifh church, even the great Archbifhop TrL- 
Lorson gives his teftimony, decidedly, in favor of 
dramatic exhibitions; for, {peaking of plays, he obferves, 
that ‘they might be fo framed, and governed by fuch 
rules, as not only to be znnocently dwerting, but im- 
jiruéivve and ufefus, to put fome follies and vices out 
of countenance, which cannot perhaps be fo decently 
reproved, nor fo effe€tually expofed and corrected 
any other Way.” ) . 
In confirmation of the truth of this great and good 
man’s obfervation, I will now relate a welt known 
fa@, in the Roman hiflory. Pomvrius Macénus, or 
POMPEY 
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Powrry THe Grea, after the many victories he had 
obtained, and the great conquefts he had made, had, 


certainly, a good title to the efteem of the people of 


Rome ; yet,. that great man, by fome error im his con- 
duét, became very unpopular, and an objeét of gene- 
ral diflike to his countrymen ; and, therefore, in the 
reprefentation of an o/d play, when Diphilus, the actor, 
came to repeat thefe words, ‘ Noftra muiferia, tu, es, 
Magnus.” (You, Macnus, are our affliction) the 
audience immediately applied them to Pompey ; who 
at that tinre, was as well known by the name of 
Macnus, or Tar Great, as by the name of Pom- 
pPetus, or Pompey; and that audience were fo high- 
ly pleafed with the fatyrical application of thofe 
vords, that, as Cicero relates, they made Diphilus 
repeat thofe words an hundred times over. An ac- 
count of this imcident was immediately carried to 
Pompry ; who, inftead of refenting it as an injury, 
was fo wife as to take it for a jult reproof. He 1m- 
mediately examined his conduct, he altered his mea- 
{ureés, by degrees, he regained the efteem of the peo- 
ple, rd thereby fhewed that he neither feared the 
wit of the {ti age, nor injurioully felt its fatire. This 
isan example worthy of a great man, and proper to 
be imitated by great men in all countries; for, as no 
man is infallible, the greateft may err, the moft cir- 
cum{pect, one time or - other, may be cuilty of fome 
piece of ridiculous behaviour: Nemo mortalium omni- 
bus horts fapit : No man 1s wife at all times : Humanum 
eft errare: Itis the lot of human nature to err: and 
Aliquando bonus dormiiat Homerus : even the excellent 
Homer 1s sega found nodding. In all free 
countries the sracg has proved a fuccefsful monitor, 
to thofe great men eee deferve reproof, and has af- 
forded to.them an opportunity to reform thofe errors 


and indifcretions, thofe follies, or thofe vices, which 
r none 
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none of their friends woutd be free enough, or rather 
COU A diag t . 

honeft enough, to j them private. And this ftory 
of Pompry, as well as a real knowledge of the Roman hif- 
tory, muff convict of f{upreme ignorance, or grofs mif- 
reprefentation, the perfon who fent to Apbams’s 
Chronicle of the 12th of this month, certain extra€ts 
from a Britifh author of éhe Occafonal Papers, as the 
author of thofe extraéts: For, that author, as eopied 
in Adams’s paper, fays ‘the Republic of Rome, 
before -Fulius Cafar, ftopt the building of a rue- 
ATRE; being fully convinced that thzs diverfion 
would bring in foreign vice; that the old Ro- 
man virtue would be loft, and the fpirits: of the 
people emafculated. This wife nation made the 
function of players fcandalous, feized their freedoms, 
and threw them out of privilege, and reputation.”* 
Would not any one, from all this, fuppofe that the 
Romans would not permit plays to be aéted in public, 
before the time of Jut1us Casar, (who was born im 
the year of Rome 654, in the confulfhip of M. An- 
voNntus and A. PosrHumMius Axsinus) and thatthe 

profefhom 


* It is truce, indeed, that Sc’pio Nafiza, whom, on an ex- 
traordinary occafton, the highly ariflocratic JRoman Senate 
folemnly pronounced te be the moft worthy man 1n the re- 
public, was a great enemy to the THEATRE, and vehemently 
oppofed thofe diverfions, which, as he faid, and we fhall fee’ 
hereafter, when we treat of the Greek Comedy, had enervated, 
and helped to bring on the ruin of, the Greeks, Have we not 
a Scipio Nafica in this Commonwealth ? Ithink I can difcern 
one, now in high oflice ; with this difference, however, that 
our Scipio. really loves THE PEOPLE, and detelts every arif- 
tocratical principle; whereas the other was an infamous de- 
ceiver of the people, at one time making them believe that he 
was actually their friend; but no fooner did a proper oppor- 
tunity offer, than Nafca fhewed he regarded nothing but the 
Senate, none but the nobles : The aflaflination of that great 
patriot, that excellent and honeft man, that tried friend ot the 
people, TVrberius Gracchus, was owing to this high-flying 
ariftocrat. | 
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profeffion of a player was fo infamous that no perfon 
of character could, with propriety, aflociate with any 
ef that order ? Now, Sir, if what Cicrro relates be 
true, that Diphilus was acting fucha part, in an old 
play, at the time that Pompry was in.the zenith of 
his power and {plendor, it feems to me to refute the 
infinuation of this fanatical writer of the occafional pa- 
ers. Cicero, the greatelt orator that Rome ever 
knew, who had been Conlul (one of the fovercign — 
magiftrates) and was one of the moft diftinguifhed 
men in the empire, for learning, extraordinary abilt- 
ties, and elevated dignities, was the intimate friend 
and companion of Aisopus, the tragedian,* and of 


the 
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* In an epiftle from CICERO to Marcus Marius, inwhich 
that great orator gives‘an account of the magnificent exhibi- 
tions at the opening of POMPEY’s THEATRE, (which was one 
of the moft fuperb ftruétures of ancient tome, and fo very 
{pacious as to contain no lefs than 80,000 f{peétators,) C1cE- 
RO obferves, that fome of the old adors, who had formerly 
diftinguifhed themfelves with great applaufe, but who had 
long retired, were new again introduced upon the flage; as 
in honour, it fhould feem, of the feftival, ‘ Among thefe 
was my old friend /Esopus: but fo different from what he 
once was, that the whole audience agreed he ought to be ex- 
cufed from ading, in- future. The poor, old man’s voice fail- 
ed him, and he had not ftrength to go through with a {peech, 
in which was the celebrated oath, 

If I deceive, be Jove’s dread vengeance 
466 led. 't Soe, 

And thus he {peaks of the inimitable player Roscrus : 

Quis noftrum, tam, animo agreftt ac duro fuit, ut Rosct- 
US morte nuper non commoveretur ? gua cum effet Jenex mor 
tuus,tamen propter excellentem artem ac venuftatem, videbatur 
emnino morz non deburffe. Cicero fro ARCHIA Poeta. 

«Was there any of us fo void of tafte, and of fo unfeeling 
a temper, as not to beaffeéted lately with the death of Rosci- 
us? For although he died in an adyanced age, yet {uch was 
the excellenceand inimitable beauty of his art, that we thought 
him 
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the great comedian Roscius; of both of whom he 
{peaks affeCtionately, and ef thelatter often, inthe lan- 
guage 


him worthy of living for ever.” And again, in his oration 
for Rose1us, who was fued, under pretence of keeping back 
half the money recovered for a flave he had held in copart- 
nerfhip, with the plaintiff, and which had been killed. ‘© Has 
Roscius then defrauded his partner ? Can fuch a ftain ftick 
upon fuch a man ? Who, I {peak it with confidence, has more 
imtegrity than fkill, more veracity than experience: Whom 
the people of Rome know to be a better man than he isan actor ; 
and while he makes the firft figure on the flage, for his art 
is worthy of the fenate for his virtue.” OQrat. Pro Quint. 
Rafc. 6. Again in his treatifede Oratore, 1, 28. ‘He is 
{uch an artift,”. (or has fuch fkill in his profeffion) ‘as to 
feem alone worthy to appear upon the ftage; and, at the fame 
time, he is a man of fuch probity, that he, ot all others, ought 
not to come uponit at all:”” And that ‘“ his a¢tion was fo per- 
fet and admirable, that, when a man excelled in any other 
profeflion, it had become proverbial at Rome, to fay of fuch 
aone, He as a perfeld Rascius.” His daily pay, foraGing, 
was thirty pounds fterling ; not fo much as GARRICK had, 
one feafon, by forty pounds; for, in the year 1742, or there- 
abouts, that unparalleled attor (who was equally as great in 
éragedy as in comedy) was paid after the rate of feventy pounds 


flerling a night, for acting, if we can credit the writer of 


the cafe of our prefent theatrical di/putes, &c. printed in London, 
m 1743. Plny computes the yearly profits of Roscrus at 
£ 4,000 fterling a year; but Crc¢eRo, who lived at the fame 
time with that admirable comedian, eftimates the fame at 
£5,000 per annum. JRoscius was generous, benevolent, 
and held money in no great eflimation; for, after he had raif- 
ed an ample fortune, by his profeffion, he entertained thepub- 
lic, for many years, without accepting any pay for aéting : and 
from thence C1cERO urges it, asa flrong argument in his 
favour, that ‘it was not to be credited, that the man who in 
ten years, then paft, might have honeftly received, by his pro- 
feflion, £50,000, which he refufed to accept, fhould be 
tempted to commit a fraud, and cheat the plaintiff, for the paul. 
try fum of £°4,00.” . 

CICERO 


% 
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guage of warm and rapturous commendation. Befides, 
when we confider that flage plays made no inconfidera-~ 
ble part in their public devotions,* we can never believe 
that they were held in execration, or that thofe who 
acted them were detefted, as being infamous perfons. 
The 


CICERO, in another place thus rapturoufly {peaks of that 
excellent COMEDIAN—V2deti/nequam mhal ab eo hiftrione, 
nif perfecte, nihil nift cum Jumma venuftate fiat ; nifiita ut de- 
ceat; & ute omnes moveat ac delefet? Itaque hoc jam diu eft 
confecutus, ut in quo qui/que artificro excelleret, 1s in fuo genere 
Roscivus diceretur. Cic, de Orat, lib. 1. page 159. 


‘Don’t you obferve that every thing he does, is done in the 
moft complete, the moft graceful manner; that he does 
‘nothing but with the greatedt propriety, and fo as to move 
*‘and delight every hody. Hence it is (he has long attained 
** to this diftinétion) that when a man excels in his own craft, 
‘‘ he is called the Roscius of his profeffion.” 
Gururies Tranflation, page 54. 

Tior Ace calls him, in 1, Epif. ib, 2. dofus Rofttus ; by 
which he meant that Rofciws was perfectly fkilled in afl the 
arts of pleafing, and gave a wonderful grace to all his motions 
and geftures. This excellent actor, alfo, wrote a very Jearn- 
ed Treatife upon the Eloquence of the Theatre, and that might 
entitle him, alfo, to the epithet dodus, or learned. 

Cicero practifed, under him, pronunciation and geflure, 

Macrosius, in his Saturnala, lib 3, Cap. #4, mentions 
the great intimacy and familiarity that fubfifed between Crc- 
ERO and thofe two great Plavers, AAsopus and Rosecrus, 
Nullus rgnorat (faith Macrobius) CrceRoNEM Rofcio & 
4Afopo hiftriontbus tam fanuliater ufum, ut res ratione/que 
corum folertia tuzretur, 8c. | 

* The learned Mr. Spence, author of Polvmetis, obferves 
that ‘The firft kind of poetry that was followed with any 
kind of fuccefs amang the Romans, was that for the flage. 
The Romans were a very religious people; and faze plays, 
in thofe times, made no inconfiderable part in their public 
devotions ; it is hence, perhaps, that the ereateft number of 
their oldeft poets, of whom we have any remains, and mdecd, 
#lmo{! all of them, are dramatic poets,” 
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The writer of he occafional Papers laments that “‘in= 


‘famous endeavours are made to create in the minds 
-of men an utter abhorr ence of the focrety for the reforma- 


dion of manners.” Now, Sir, this felf-created fociety 
are a body wholly unknown to the law of England— 
a fociety who have {gt themfelves up to reprove, and 
prolecute fornication in the one poor, helplefs, fex, 
and to hunt down the miferable, unprote€ted, Sifter- 
hood of the Strand, in Lonpon ; but, unfortunately 
for thefe hypocritic mifcreants, it was difcovered, not 
long after their inflitution and affumption of ufurp- 


.ed power, that fome of thefe pretended faints were 


rather too {trongly addicted to the infernal vice of 
Sodom. Some of the canting, informing, Reformers 
were detected, and profecuted for fodomitical praclices ; 

and that very juitly brought the whole, dark, woman- 
hating fociety into general abhorrenee: Thefe au- 
dacious Reformers cated general warrants to be iffued, 

to apprehend all diforderly and. lewd women, in the 
ftreets of Lonnon. Under pretence of executing 
one of thofe illegal warrants, fome of their ss , 
dared to affault, and imprifon, a decent, modeft, re- 
putable woman, who happened to be pafling the 
itreet, on her lawful bufinefs, in the evening. For 


this outrage, fhe brought her ‘adtion of affault and falfe 


zmprifonment againf{t the ruffian whothus infulted her; 
the action was tried, before Lornp MANSFIELD, at 
Nifi prius ; and the Fediale avenger recovered hands 
fome damagesagainftthe brutal Reformer. At anoth- 
er time, a gang oerher trading conftables, armed with 
bludgeons, broke into the houfe of a Mrs. Lemon,who 
kept a reputable tavern in Chancery Lane, near Temple 
Bar, Lonpon, dragged her out of her howe, repeats 
aie faluting her with the manly and decent appella- 
tion of dich ; and would have carrted her to prifon, 
if her neighbours had not interfered, and undertaken 
: 3 for 
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for her appearance, the next day, before one of their 
tyrannical Juflices, named Kynaffon. For this out- 
rageous infult, Mrs. Lemon brought her ation, before 
tee bright ornament of the Englifh bench, Lord 
C AMEDEN, then Lord Chief Juftice Pratt ; he at 
Guildhall, in the city of Lonpon, wiped down this 
infamous and unwarrantable fociety with the alperity 
of juit reproach ; and recommended to the jury to 
give faiistactory damages to the much injured plain- 
‘iff, who, accordingly “Saba {tree hundred pounds fter- 
jing, damages, fascrdtibisy overed, with her cofts.* 


So 


* The author hereof hath lately looked into the ed part of 
Wilfon’s reports, ie 160. Eafter term 3 Geo. III. 1763 ; 
where he finds the cafe of ALLEN and others at the /urt ‘of 
LEMON, in the court of common pleas : On a motion fore 
new trial, at Weftminfter-Hall, on account of exceflive dam- 
ages, the court unanimoully refufed a new trial. The Lord 
Chief Fufiece {tated the cafe generally, and pointedly declared 
his diflike of thefe Reformer s. He fays, ‘I don’t think the 
damages exceflive in the prices cafe; herearea number of per- 
fons, like a new fort of Grand Fury, who meet once or twice 
ira week, and fake upon them/elves to prefent, correét, reform, 
and commence profecutions ; a warrant is granted by Kyna/= 
ton, a reforming juflice, on the information of one Triftram, 
who i is fled for an abominable crime. There was no account 
given, at the trial, of the matter of his information to Ky nafton, 
who did not appear, though he was /ubpanead ; the warrant is 
pocketed for five wecks; the defendants watch and wait tilt 
they can dodge alewd woman into the out-rooms of this houfe, 
where She bed not been five minutes, before the defandatits 
entered with blu dgeons, and feized upon the perfon of the 
plaintiff, and would have carried her to prifon that night, 1£ 
her neighbours had not then Whe Gina and undertaken that 
fhe fhould appear betere juitice Aynafion next morning ; 
which fhe did; but the defendants never puriued their ware 
rant, one flep further. ‘‘1 think” (the Court of) “ Azng’s 
Beach would Brat it an information avainit thefe perfons tor 
faite! rg Lhemfelves up as a kind of Grand fury. An informer 
; and 1 now am gl: ad of an ctewee e 
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So much for this infamous, backfliding, fociety,which 
the blubbering fanatic writer of the occafonal papers, 
fo wofully laments the general abhorrence of, 

‘Phe anctent Greeks, who were the inventors of 
the pRAma, were, certainly, the firlt or greateft peo- 
ple the world ever faw, and like their inimitable 
kanguage, were an honour to human nature. They 
confifled of feveral, free, confederated, republics ; of 
all of which, for pohte literature, elegant tafte, and 
the greateft perfe€tion in the more refined arts, the 
Attic, or Athenian, republic was the moft ermnmently 
diftinguifhed. In honour of thefe Athenzans, even 
at this.day, we fay of a compofition very claflical, or, 
fublime, that it partakes of the true attic falt ; and of all 
the dramatic. performances and compofitions, thofe of 
the Greeks were, affuredly,. the moft {ublime and mag- 
nificent. Their poets were held in the higheft efti- 
mation ; and, from that order, they often chofe the 
governors of their provinces, the generals of their 
arntics, and the guardians of their liberties; and, yet, 
in the virtuous times of their republic, who were 
more jealous of their liberties than thofe Athenians? 
Who, than they, better knew that the freedom: of the 
THEATRE, next to the freedom of the sueNaT#, was the 
beit fupport of tiperry, againft all the bafe arts of 
thole wicked citizens who might attempt to fap and 
undermine its foundations. 

It has been often faid that “ the manners of a people 
depend, ina great meafure, on their dramatic enter- 
éainments,” and. we hear it alfo faid'that, ‘from thence 
is the genius of a nation beft learned.” Ifthere be 
any truth in thefe obfervations, it is fufficient to mn- 
fornr us of how great importance it-is to any nation, 
that thefe kind ot diverfions fhould: be properly regu- 
lated. *** Great advantages may be de1ived from a 

Stare 
_ * The cafe of our prefent Theatrical Difputes, Sc. Printed 
tie London, 1743. 
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Stage under proper regulations; and, on the contrary, 
hothing can be of worfe confequence, nothing car 
prove more fatal to the manners, or to the reputatiori 
of a great people, than their fondnels for theatrical di- 
‘verfions, if they are ill managed, or perverted from 


the purity of their Original defign,* 
the Athenian Theatre 


The hiftory of 
, the moft celebrated of all anti- 


quity, while it may entertain and inftruG us, will 


fully demonftrate the truth of this affertion. 


The 


Athenian Stage was always under the dire@tion of the 
magiltrate, yet its freedom fell and rofe in proportion 
to that of the government ; fo that, when the confti- 
tution of the Athenian Republic was in its full vigour, 
the Stage of ArHENs was in its highelt glory; and as 
their liberties began to fink, as corruption over{pread 
their manners, and as the Aruen:ans loft that fire 
and fpirit, which fet them at the head of the nobleft 
nation in the univerfe, the Greexs; fo the life and 


beauty 


* A well regulated Theatre, and no other, does the town of 
Boston with for; and no one, who is well! acquainted with 
the town, but muft be convinced, thatBoston can boat of 


many gentlemen of good moral charaéter, wl 


10 polfes acknow- 


fledged literary abilities, and au elegant tafte; who would never Y 
confent to the moft diftant pollution of thechafte eye, or tothe 


wounding the tender ear of unfu 
A number (fay frve, or more, 
the Theatrical enterta 
chofen in town-meeting, from amon 
tradefmen, the refpefable bod 


{fpecting; female; innocence. 
) cenfors, or fuperintendants, of 
unments of the town, may be, annually, 
g the worthy fraternity of 
y.of merchants, the learned fons 


of thelaw, and even from among the venerable, enlightened, and 
truly refpe@table minifters of the gofpel, inthis great town ; who, 
although they have dedicated themfelves to the fervice of the 


altar, yet,know, that they are direéted not to 
ous Ra muti—not to a& the part of 
demn every fpecies of decent, gay, 
is atime to laugh,”) nor to renounce 
tions of polifhed fociety, in whicl 


them gentlemen, 





be mumw r7chte- 


fh Churls, to cone 
humour (as ‘there 
all the innocent recrea- 
: their profeflion conftitutes 
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beauty of their dramatic performances gave way; their 
decorations increafed, and the expenfe of the ruEa- 
TRE rofe to its greateft height, when the performanc- 
es thereof wege of the leaft value. All the learned 
world are perte€ily well informed as to the known di- 
vifion of the dramatic, comic, hiftory of that ftate, into 
the old, the middle, and the ew, comedy ; a fuccinét 
and clear account of which, however, may afford 
pleafure and inftru€tion to thofe who may not have 
had'‘opportunities to ftudy, or who may not have 
paid attention to, this part of claffical hiftory. 
‘« The old comedy began in the earlieft times of the 
commonwealth ; and, as long as it lafted, is faid to 
have retained a ftrong relifh of its rude beginning. 
While this fubfifted, it was no unufual thing to point 
out particular perfons, by name, to expofe notorious 
acts of corruption, flagrant frauds, and vices of fingu- 
lar enormity ; which was agreeable to the freedom of 
the Athenian con/litution ; for it kept all degrees of peo- 
‘ple in awe, not from the fear of punifhment, but of 
fhame ; which cannot well fall upon the innocent. 
~ While the poets had this licenfe, there needed no- 
thing but wit to colleéta large audience, defirous of 
feeing fuch great men expofed, upon the flage, as gave 
jaw, perhaps, in other places: and this defire, fpring 
it from what caufe it may, always drew a thronged 
audience to the exhibitions of thefe comedies.* Our 
modern 
* The moft celebrated writers of the Old Comedy, were Cra- 
tinus, Eupolis and Artftophanes,eleven comedies of the latter 


O7m of wh) are now extant; for which we are indebted, it feems, 


to thé devout care of the Holy Father, St. Chry/oflom, who 
could not fleep without this favourite, prophane, bawdy, comic, 
poet under his pillow. Horace takes particular notice of 
thefe three, great, comic, poets, in his Saézres, 

Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Ariflophane/que poeta, 
Atque alir, quorum comedia prifca virorum eft, 
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modern critics are unanimous in condemning the A- 
THENIANSTAGE, at this time, as guilty of unwarrant- 
able ledaToufitele ; and the ftory of “the Buffoon, 
ARISTOPHANES, having baited the divine SOCRATES 
to death,”* is generally adduced as an undeniable in- 

{tance 


Si quis erat dignus defcribi, quod malus, aut fur, 
Quod machus foret, aut ficarius au taliogue 
Famo/us ; : multa cum libertate notabant. 
’ Hor. Sat ee a a 
+‘* The comic poets, in its earlieft age, 
« Who form’d the manners of the Grecian flage, 
‘¢ Was there a villain, who might juftly clan 
‘“* A better right of being damn’d to fame, 
‘“ Rake, cut-throat, thiet, whatever was his crime, 
** They freely ftigmatiz’d the wretch in rhyme.’ 
FRANCIS. 
Quin TILIAN agrees with Horace, that Ariflophanes, Fu- 
polts and Cratinus were the principal writers of the old comedy. 


* In his celebrated Comedy, intitled the CLoups, Arifto- 
planes pete fourth torrents of witty abufe and the moft li- 
centious ridicul po nts Socrates, the moft eminent of all the 
Greek Philofophers; even, upon that Socrates, whom all fuc- 
ceeding ages pit siewed with admiration, and with a vener- 
ation almoft bordering upon idolatry. There were flrong 
factions 1n ATHENS, and the zealous partizans, on one fide 
were eager to catch at any thing that might tend to blaft he 
ohatacicr: leffen the reputation, or ehelee the confequence 
of any of their opponents, T he enemies of this fublime philo- 
fopher, and of his friends, Tease) oined to fupport the malig- 

nant ridicule and rude Ataoks of a moft ioe poet, upon 
this eminently-diftinguithed, great, mau. he firft year of 
bringing forward this very ociebrared Come ae Alcibiades, and 
the other friends of Socrates, drove the fatirical ioe and 
zi a€tors out of the Theatre; but the hardy, perievering, po- 
, probably fecure of future fupport, in ne lncere are year, 
fae it forward his fecond edition of the Clouds; in which, 
according to old Ben. Fohnfon (as remarked by the apolo- 
gilt of UG aa te the learned, elegant, and HS -fatigable 
author the Obferver, in his 76th Number) Set ite dro. 
eee ‘ hoifted him up witha pully, aN made him pl ay 
the philofopher in a bafket; meafure how far a flea could {kip 
geometrically, 
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{lance of that licentioufne/s; though, after all, the fag 
is far from being fo clear.* Aruens, like other free 
countries, was then fplit into faGions, and Axcisi- 
ADES was endeavouring to put himfelf at the head of 
the commonwealth; which the true patricts oppofed, 

with 


geometrically, by a jufl feale, and edify the people from the 
engine,” 

he great body of the {fpecétators, who, generally, care not 
at whofe expenfe they are diverted, were delighted, be- 
yond meafure, at this fecond edition of the Clouds; the Thea- 
tre fhook with almodt inceffant, loud, burits of laughter, and 
the impudent, though witty, poet was loaded with public ho- 
nours and applaufe. The magnanimous philofopher, who was 
prefent, ftood con{picuous, among the crowded {pectators, uns 
moved at the bafe, illiberal, attack, The play was now be. 
come too popular to be {ftopped, andSocrATEs, that Prince 
of philofophers, faw and heard his perfon, and manner ot pub- 
lic teaching, ridiculed, mimicked, and mocked, to his face, a- 
midift the tumultuous plaudits and repeated thundering burfls 
of laughter of many of the envious, the unworthy, andthe ba- 
fer, citizensof ATHENS: but he ftood unmoved, poflefling 
his foul in patience! This brutal, cruel, and indecent, {port 
paved the way for the deftru€tion of this excellent philofopher; 
whom the oracle of Delphos declared to be the wifeht man, 
living ; of that magnanimous Socrates, who, fome years after, 
was publicly condemned to drink the fatal Hemlock, and to 
be cut off, under the pretence of impiety and perverting the 
youth; who, with the fereneft countenance, drained the deadly 
cup, after having refufed the afliftance andadvice of hisfriends 
to fly from the laws of his country andto fave his life ; and who, 
during the operation of the poifon, as if nothing momentous 
had happened, to the laft, calmly delivered out difcourfes, to his 


mourning audience, replete with wifdom and the moft exalt. 
ed maxims of virtue! 


* The learned and elegant aythor of The Obferver, in his 
ixxv, Ixxvi, and Ixxvii numbers, reprefents ARISTOPHAN ES 
as one of the very firft of comic poets, and as univerfally ef- 
teemed to he the ftandard of attic writing, in its greateft puri- 
ty; and he endeavours to defend his ridiculing SOCRATES, 
in his famous comedy of The Clouds, . 
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with great propriety, Socrates was Tutorto Are 
¢1BIADEs, and had taken fome pains to fhew him that 
the vulgar (heathen) religion was alla cheat, and that 
nothing could be more ridiculous than the Pagan fyf- 
tem of divinity. Arcisrapgs, like a rath, hot-head- 
ed, young man, to fhew how thoroughly he had im- 
bibed the principles of his preceptor, demolifhed the 
ftatutes of the Athenian gods, that {tood in their crofs 
flreets; which occafioned a great nofe, difturbance, 
and uo fmall mifchief, in the city. This prepoiter- 
ous mode of free thinking, and contemptuous af- 
front to the eftablifhed religion of their country, ona 
prefumption of their own fuperiour fenfe and under- 
{ftanding, is what, among other things, Arisropua- 
NES expofes in his comedy entitled tHE cLoups ;* 


by 


* The Clouds is a fatirical and perfonal comedy, the moral 
of which is to fhew how the fophiltry of the fchools may be 
employed as an inftrument of fraud and evafion in matters of 
right and property ; this 18 its principal object : But it touches 
allo upon other points by the way, and humouroufly expofes 
certain new and chimerical notions about the relation of chil- 
dren to their parents, and of the influence of The Clouds, as 
juperior to the {uperintending power of Jupiter. 

Of its moral, therefore, feparately confidered (comprehend- 
ing the chief duties and relations of men, whether to the gods, 
to their parents or to fociety at large) there can be no doubt ; 
its excellence and importance {peak for themfelves. 

The comedy being written betore the practice was reftrain- 
ed of bringing living charaéters on the {tage, a {chool is here 
introduced, and the greateft philofopher of the time is repre- 
fented in perfon on the flage: This philofopher is Socrates 
himfelf, and the {chool is the {chool of Socrates, 

Socraées is made to advance the hypothefis of The Clouds 
before mentioned; but it fhould be conftantly Kept in remem- 
brance, that he lays down no dofirines, ‘as principles to 
pervert his inftructions to the evi! purpofe of defrauding and 
eluding their creditors: The like remark holds good in the 
cafe of the natural duty of children, to their parents ; The fon in 
the 
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by which, there 2s no doubt, he meant to bring Soc- 
Rates, ALCIBIADES, and all their party, into gene- 
ral odium with the people, and in which, it is true, he 
but too fatally fueceeded. It was however, many 


(between feventeen and eighteen) years after, that So- 


CRATES was put to death, upon a profecution of zmpiety 
and of corrupting the youth ;* for which, neverthelefs, 
it is very probable, the people were prepared by the 
ridicule thrown out in public, upon the THEATRE, 
againft that Princr OF PHILOSOPHERS, by ARISTO- 
PHANES, in this comedy of the ctoups.t Although 
this be true, yet ArisrorpHANEs was not the in{ti- 
gater of the profecution againfl Socrates, nor had 
he any immediate hand in the death of that admira- 

ble 


the play, it is true, {trikes and beats his father, on the flage, and 
he quotes the maxims of Socra¢es in jaftification ; but he does 
not quote them as pofitive rules and injunétions for an aét fo 
atrocious ; he only fhews that fophiftry may be turned to de- 
fend that, orany other thing equally violent and outrageous. 


* * The Clouds was a€ted at leaft exghteen years before the 
death of Socrates : It was in the firft year of Olymp. Ixxxix. 
when J/archus was Archon, that Ariftophanes atted his firit 
comedy of The Clouds, which was driven off the flage by Al- 
czbiades and his party: In the year immediately following, 
when dAminias was Archon, he brought out the fecond of that 
name, which isthe comedy in queftion, now in our hands; 
"Thefe are authentic records; take the earlieft date of the death 
ot Socrates, and it will not fall till the firft year of Olymp. 
xcy. when Laches was Archon; the interval is as I ftate it.” 


The Observer, No. LXXVI. 


+ This comedy is thought, by fome, to be one of the witiett 
produéiions that ever came from the pen of man, : And the 
author of The Ob/erver remarks, that ‘‘ Alzan confefles that 
the attack was fuccefsful beyond example; that the comedy, 
was applauded to the fkies ; never did any poet receive fuch 
honors from the public, as Arz/ophanes, for this play of Lae 
Clouds.” | 
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ble philofopher ;* for it is well known that his aceuf- 
ers and profecutors were Anytus, Melitus and Lycon. 
_ But to return tothe old comedy, it was certainly trre- 
gular, though full of life and fpirit, conducive to the 
amendment of the morals, but, withal, a little too 
much tinged with {currility; as it attacked particular 
pertons, by name, and pointed them out to public cen- 
fure: In this, that {pecies of comedy was as {currilous 
as 


* The accufers of Socrates were Anytus, a man of great 
wealth, Melites or Melztus, a Poet, and Lycon, an orator ; all 
of whom were in the oppofite faQtion to Socrates, Alcibiades, 
and their party ; but all thefe three wretches, afterwards, met 
with that fate they fo juftly merited, for their wicked perfe- 
cution and deftruétion of this Prince of philofophers. Soon 
after the death of Socrates, the Athenians, convinced of the 
innocence and of the excellence of charaéter of this extraor- 
dinary philofopher, repented of their rafhnefs, in condemn- 
ing to death this great luminary of the Heathen world; to ats 
tone for which, in fome meafure, they put todeath thefe ex- 
ecrable wretches, who had fo bafely accufed, and brought to 
deftruétion, this honour of Greece, this glory of the Attic-com- 
monwealth ; whofe excellencies, whzle ving, however, his 
countrymen did not fufficiently eftimate and admire. No- 
thing can be more juft than the remark of Horace ; that 

orarne aie Out pragravat artes, 
Infra fe pofitas, extindus, amabitur iden. 
, Hor. Epzft, 1. Lib. 2. 
‘“« For he, who foars to an unwantoned height, 
Oppreflive dazzles, with excefs of light 
The arts beneath him ; yet when dead, fhall prove 
An objeét worthy of efteem and love.” FRANCIS. 
And again : ‘ 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus inyidt. 


Hor. Carmen XXIV, Ltd. Il. 





“ Though 
4 


living virtue we defpife, 
i a ae : 
We follow h 


er, when dead, with envious eyes. 
"RANCIS, 


atele eters es 
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asour newfpapers were, not long fince. It is fuppofed 
that, for this reafon, the Athenian poets were general- 
ly players alfo, and aéted a capital part in their own 
dramatic compofitions ; for the profeffion of an affor 
was ever honourable in ancient Greece,* But wher 
the confequence of the people began to decay, and 
fome rich nobility grew to fuch an height ef power as 
not to endure the freedoms exercifed by the writers 
of comedy ; aman might fometimes fuffer very {e- 
verely for the free exercile of his wit; as it has beer 
faid, a€tually, happened tothe comic poet Lipolis,who 
was threwn into the fea, as itis pretended, by fome 
perions whom he had expofed in a comedy, intitled 


Bape 


* ‘He was too fenfitive in his nature to undettake the per- 
rormance of his own parts in perfon, which was general with 
all the comic poets of his time; and he flood their raillery 
for not venturing to tread the flage as ¢hey did, Amipfias and, 
Ariftonymus, both rival authors, charged him with availing 
himfelf of the talents of other people trom confcioulfnefls of 
his own infufficiency: Their raillery could not draw him Out, 
till his favourite a&tor Calliftratus declined undertaking the 
part of Cleon in his perfonal comedy of The Knights, 
dreading the refentment of that powerlul daimagogue, who 
was as unforgiving as he was imperious: In this dilemma, 4¢ 
riftophanes conquered his repugnance, and determined upon 
prefenting himfelf on the flage, for the firft time in ‘his life: 
He dreffed himfelf in the chara@er of this formidable tribune ; 
and having covered his face with vermilion up to the hue of 
the brutal perfon he was to refemble, he entered on the part 
in fuch a flile of energy, and with fuch natural expreffion, that 
the effeét was irrefiftible ; and the proud factious Cleon was 
ftript of his popularity, and fentenced ina fine of Sve talents, 
by the knight’s deeree, as damages for the charge he had pre- 
ferred againftthe author, touching his right of citizenthip, 
which was awarded and fecured to him by the fame inftrument, 
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Bapie ; though Cicero treats that ftory as fabulous.* 
A law was made, however, which is taken notice of 
by Horace, in rE Art of Poetry, and which forbade 
the writers of comedy to’ point out any man by name.¥ 


The 


* Some ancient authors have afferted that Eupolis perifhed 
in.a naval engagement, which happened between the “Athen. 
ans and, Lacedementans, near the sib eg The Obferver 
remarks that ‘the prev. ailing account of his death is, that the 
perfons,. whom.he had fatirized in this play of the Bapte, ne 
orned pres um affaflins to throw him into'the fea, as he wa 
paflingy the Hel/le/pont with the Athenian forces, then on an 
expedition againit the Lacedemontans'; and. fevecral authorities 
impute this revengeful deed to Alcibinaes: who had been {fe- 
verely handled-in that piece; but Czcero, in his firft’ Epiftle of 
the fixth book. to Attzcus, {peaks of this report as a vulgar 
error, and quotes Eratofthenrs for the fa&t of Eupolts having 
written certain comedies after the time, when the event of his | Gane 
death is dated; ‘* redargutt Eratofthenes affert, enim quas tlle Wl 
poft' id tempus “fabu ‘las docuertt:” ff 

** Pau/anias tells us, that his tomb was erefted upon the 
banks of the fEfopus, in Sicyonia, and’ it is not likely this 
honour fhould‘be paid to his memory by the: Sicyonians, he 
being an Athenian born, unlefs he Had died in their country ; 
the authority of Paufanias feems to confirm the account ot 
Sak a ak and difcredit the fable of his being thrown into 


tlie Helle/pont.” The Objerver, No. fg ge a 


+ Succeffit velus his comedia; non fine multa 
Laude: fed in vitiumlibertas excidit, ac vim 
Dignam lege regu: lex off accepta ; chorufque 
Lurpiter obticuat, Jublato jure ides. 
Hor. Ars poetica. 
** And now. the ancient denies appear’d, 
Nor without pleature and applaufe was heseds . 
But foon:its treedom rifing to excels, 
The laws were forc’d its boldne{s to {upprefs, 
And, when no longer licens’d to defame, 
It fink k to filence with contempt and Ceaaraghl “abe cad dh 


«© When Tragedy had arrived at fome degree of be rfe€tion, 
the poets began to cultivate Comedy, which before lay neglett 
H ed 
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The freedom of the ftage was, however, flillvery great, 
and the Poets continued to render eflential fervices to 
their country, by fhewing every {pecies of vice in the 
fouleft and moft ridiculous colours; and this is what is 
commonly called the middle comedy ;* which was more 

regular 


ed. But as they indulged themfelves in the moft exceffive 
ftcentioufnefs, fuch as expofing the magiftrates on the flage, 
by their names, or by mafks painted like them, Lamachus 
made the firft reformation among them, and Alexander.the 
Great, a fecond. One gave birth to the meddle comedy; the 
other to the new, in which the chorus was no longer allowed, 
turpiter obticutt.”——_F RANCIS. 

* “T am next to fpeak of that clafs of authors, who are 
generally fliled writers of the middle comedy. 

‘* The fpirit of a free people will difcover itfelf in the pros 
duétions of their flage ; the comic drama being a profeffled res 
prefentation of living manners, will paint thefe likeneffes 
in {tronger or in fainter colours, according to the degree of 
licence or reftraint, which may prevail in different places, or 
in the fame place, at different periods. We are now upon that 
particular era in the Athenian conftitution, when it began to 
feel fuch a degree of eontroul under the rifing. power of the 
Macedonian princes, as put a flop to the per/onal licentiouf- 


va 


nefs of the*comic poets: If we are to confider Athens only as 
the capital feat of genius, we muft bewail this declenfion from 
her former ftate of freedom, which had produced fo brilliant 
a period in the annals of her literature ; but {peak of her ina 
political fenfe, and it muft be acknowledged that whatever 
reftraints were put upon her ltberty, and however humbling 
the difgraces were which fhe incuréd, they could not well be 
more than {he merited by her notorious abufe of public prof- 
perity, and moft ingrateful treatment of her beft and moft de- 
ferving citizens. When the thunder of oratory was filenced, 
the flafhes of wit were no longer difplayed ; death flopped 
the impetuous tongue of Demo/thenes, and the hand of power 
controuled the acrimonious mufe of Ariftophanes; obedient 
to the rein, the poet checked his caréer of perfonality, and 
compoled his £o/o/on upon the plan of what we now de- 
nominate 
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regular and better adorned than the former, or the 
old comedy ; for it has ever been found neceflary to 
{upply to the eye whatever is deficient to the ear, and 
to endeavour to pleafe fuch as fee plays, who are, ge- 
nerally, much more numerous than thofe who go to 
hear dramatic performances.* The great delight 
which 


nominate the middle comedy. Cratinus alfo, though the bit- 
tereft of all the old writers, began to fweeten his gall, and, 
conforming to the neceflity of the times, condefcended to take 
up .with the refource of parody, and wrote his Ulyffes upon 
the fame fyftem of reform; no longer permitted to vent his 
fatire upon living charatters, he took poft on the boldeft 
ground, that was left forhim to {land on, and opened his attack: 
upon the dead by ridiculing the immortal Odyfley of Homer. 
The chorus was now withdrawn, and the poet no longer {poke 
his own fentiments or harangued his audience by proxy; paro- 
dy is fatire of fo inferior a {pecies, that if comedy did not very 
{enfibly decline in its middle zra (which there is no reafon 
to think was the cafe) it muft have been upheld |} y a very 
itrong exertion of talents, or by collateral refources of a better 
{ftamp than this, which we are {peaking of. Some, who are 
ranked in the old clafs of comic writers, continued to compofe 
for the ftage, as we have already inflanced; it may well be 
prefumed that they at leaft drooped the wing, and flagged un- 
der the preffure of unexperienced reftraints; but if I may 
form a conjecture of the comparative {pirit and excellence of 
the Middle Comedy from the famples and fragments of thofe 
dramatifts, who properly and exclusively belong to it, I find 
nothing which difpofes me to fufpeét that it had in the leaft 
declined from the merit of the firft writers, but on the contra- 
ry fhould conceiye, that it advanced in perfection no lefs than 
it didin time by the revolution which took place.” 
: Zhe Objerver, No. C, 

* Quod numero plures, virtute & honore minores 

Indodlt — pofesiw 8h D2 

Omnis ad incertos oculis, & gaudia vana. 

Plone bpit.-t2 48, 2, 
The little vulgar of the clamorous pit; 
Though void of honour, virtue, fenfe, or wit, 

trom wit and genius fly 
Yo pageant fhows, that cha:m the wandering eye.” 
FRANC rg, 
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which the people took in beholding thefe dramatic 
entertainments, made it, on the one hand, neceflary 
to preferve them, and, on the other, fuggefted the 
means of making them fubfervient to the defigns of 
great men. With this view Pericies, who con- 
trived the fubverfion of the free State of ATHENS, 1n 
order to introduce a kind of placid ‘tyranny, which 
was not to be fupported by extent of influence, nor 
by force of arms, began to adorn the city ‘with fine 
buildings; in which he confumed the treafure of the 
allies, depofited with the Athenians, in truft for the 
common caufe. He encouraged alfoa general and 
exquifite tafte in all the fine arts ; but was particu- 
larly attentive in providing for the decorations of the 
THEATRE; in hopes that, through polatenefs, the 
cuftom of refleding onthe great would be left off ; which 
however, continued beyond his time. But PeErt- 
cLES introduced a cuftom which proved, in the event, 
equally fatal to the true tafte, and to the /berties of 
his country, by which it was ordained that, when 
the feats of the THEATRE were above a certain price, 
the public treafury fhould defray the expenfe of all 
the tickets for the poor citizens ; which occafioned, in 
them, a total inattention to the immenfe expenfe that, 
afterwards, was, profulely, wafteduponthe THEATRE. 
It is eafy to conceive what would be the effect of fuch 
contrivances, and how the /lage, by degrees, would 
be reduced toa mere foettaste of /how and amufement, 
inftead of an inftruétive entertainment, as originally 
defigned and intended. The Great. now freed from 
the apprehenfions of having their fir attempts, to- 
wards foverergnty, expoled to the populace, by the 
comic poets, became, eventually, friends to, and che- 
rifhed, that kind of entertainment, which, at firlt, 
that fpecies of writing which, thus, more immedi- 

; ately 
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ately ferved their finifter purpofes; and they dif- 
couraged, as rude, indecent, and unpolite, that bold 
and free fatire aril was the glory of the old comedy, 
the PatctapiuM of idehaiike liberty, and the aftori fh- 
ment cf pofterity.”” Lo make the people fome pre- 
tended amends for a lofs of what was fo agreeable to 
them, the Cuorus was improved, the number of 
the dancers-increafed, and new ornaments were daily 
added; yet, apparently, without any shen nie to the 
people, as they were milled to believe: for their en- 
trance money into the Theatre was ftill pard for, from 
‘ha publio trea lury ; which, in faét, was the proper- 
ty of the State, in which every citizen had an intere {t: 
and yet, thefe Athenians (though the fharpeft pee- 
ple of Greece) were content to be deluded into a be- 
lief that what thus paid for by al, out of the pub- 
hic cheft, ealty colt them nothing. Such was the 
progre(s of the new tafte, while any degree of freedom 
remained in ATHENS; but, 1n proportion as their 
freedom as ied red, the outwar d pomp and tinfel {plen- 
dor of their rie ArRe increafed.—As public fatere be- 
came Sera cdpreds and at laft utterly abolifhed, 
* the ane of fable, of intrigue, of chit- chat, and 
hat is known, among the moderns, by the sappeba- 
or of gentcel camedy, grew into fafhion and general 
efteem ; and it then hacaaie a maxim, that comevy was 
intended to reprefent, only, the occurrences of com- 
mon life ; which, however it might be an improve- 
ment of the dramatic art, in Bape et to its 7 lobes 
was certainly a degradation of comedy in anothe Mina 
more ancient, point of view ; as it theret te "took 
from it that great political wfe which firft recommended 
it to the flare: in which the people enjoye d the ulti- 
nate right of ‘deciding upon comedies ; while, with 
PaibER to tragedy, the judgment of the eftablifhed 
critics alone was final. Thus much may ferve to 
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give us a view of the middle comedy of the ATHENIANS. 
We proceed now to the laft period of the Athenian 
Stage. 

Shortly before, and at the time when, the Mace- 
donian power had overwhelmed the lidertiesof GREECE, 
the ArHentaAns found it convenient, or rather ne- 
ceffary, to make greater alterations in their dramatic 
performanees ; and this brought in the new comedy, 
from which the Romans afterwards copied. But al- 
though this fpecies of comedy was dreffed out with 
all that wit and invention, for which the Athenians 
were fo juftly celebrated, and notwithfianding thefe 
pieces were enriched with fo many excellent fenten- 
ces, of which learned men have made colleGions, for 
the ufe and entertainment of pofterity ;? yet was 
it found neceffary {till to add xew ornaments to thofe 
already but too expenfive ; whereby, as we. are in- 
formed, from writers of the fir{t credit, the ATHENI- 
ANS expended more to fupport théir roeatre, than 
they had expended in obtaining the fovereignty of 
Greece. Apollodorus, a wife citizen and an honeft 
patriet, endeavoured to apply a timely remedy to 
this increafing mi({chief, by attempting to procure a 
Jaw, that on éimes of great public neceffity, the funds eftab- 
lifhed for the maintenance of thefe diverfions, might be ap- 
plied to the exigencies and fervices of the fate ; but he mil- 
carried in this prudent and honeft attempt, and, the 
people, on the motion of one Eubulus, were fo infat- 
uated as to pals a law that 7 /hould be a capital crime 

for 

+‘! The celebrated names of Menander, Philemon, Diphilus, 

Apollodorus, and fome few befides, are not wholly left without 

records, every fragment that bears their {tamp, has been ace 

counted fo venerable, that fome of the greateft {cholars of 

modern times have thought it an office of honour to be em- 
ployed in the colle&tion of them,” 

The Obferver, No. CV]. 
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for any man in future to attempt the reviving of this 
project’ of Apollodorus. And this will account for 
many broken hints which we meet with in Dr MOST4 
HENES who: could not patrently bear to fee his coun- 
try in immediate danger of being enflaved for want 
of money, to fupply the exigencies of the ftate, while 
fuch immenfe fums were mifappropriated to mere 
oftentatious fhow and unnecellary amufement; and 
yet he was afraid to rifk his life, by a motion, at once 
againit the laws, and contrary to the humour of his 
degenerated countrymen. ‘Thus we fee the declin- 
ing ATHENIANS prefer the prefervation of an often- 
tatious THEATR« to the folid liberties and reputation 
of their country, and become as diftinguifhed for 
their public fhows, as their glorious anceftors were fow 
their many fignal and fplendid virtues. And now 
we fee in what fenfe theatrical diverfions are faid to 
have fuch an influence on the minds of the people, 
when and how they may contribute to excite a {pirit 
of virtue, or to debilitate and debauch the minds of 
the audience ; and thereby bring on the ruin of a 
ftate.* . } The 

* ‘The learned author of the Inquiry into the life and writ- 
ings of HoMER, obferves, that « Nothing cam be more oppo- 
fite than the flyle, the language, the manners of comedy to 
epic. The fitteft for the one feems the moft unproper for 
the other; andthe moft uncomic charader, on earth, is that of 
agreat anda generous man. It is indeed true, that in fuch 
a thorough democracy as Athens the limits of comedy and trag- 


wy 


7 


edy could not be well afcertained, or kept afunder. Tragedy 
being a reprefentation of the high characters in lite, and Cont- 
edy of the lower, they were, in reality, jambled together in 
this flate, where the vileft and meaneft creature might fpeak 
as {curriloufly of the perfon and condu@ of the firft citizens, 
as his education and temper could prompt him. Here lay the 
{trength of the old comedy, which could not fubfift but in fuch 
a {late ; and which no doubt muft have the preference, if im- 
moderate laughter, if liberty to talk at random, and banter the 
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The def¥ruGtion of the Athenian liberties from the 
inordinate excels of the people to fplendid fiow, and 
their extravagant eagernefs for the more flimfy and 
empty entertainments of the rHzaTRg, 1s a very fin- 
gular inftance in hiftory. No other nation, that I 
‘seimovnies to have read'of, have fallen. by the fame 
means ; though it be trae that it has been {uid of the 
Romans, in t hear decline, that the people fought after 
nothing but dread and public /hows.* But, I think there 
1s very “little dant ger that our hardy, northern, race 
will ever fuffer from a like caufe, had we ever ts ma- 


Hy THEATRES among us. “ The Grecian common- 
weaiths” 


higheit-dignities, andbeft men of the nation, be advantageous 
to that kind of writing. But:if that /eberty was:often abufed, 
and if the drama.is capable.of a nobler turn, and of giving a 
more refined. pleafure; if more ¢ruth. can be brought.into the 
manners, and men and ‘their nalures more generally reprefent- 
ed, in that cafe it muft give way to the new. 

*« IT; mulk however own, that while the high democracy 
prevailed; at Athens, and ae commonalty: were poffeffed of: 
that uncontrouled power which Perzc/es put in their hands, 
and Cleon exercifed, during that time, Ariftophanes and his 
fellows had orzgzna/s to aa from; and-in,thatrefpeét their 
wit and writings, which appear to Ws theatrical and falje, arc 
natural and true. Butthat wild, hcentions government. was 
no fooner checked by fears from abcane (which always produce 
regulations at home} than.the KAAOL K’A CAGOT, the men of 
capacity, and worth, began to diftin; guith themfelves and. aj 
pear eminent; a Jeerelton was made; manners. were reat 
an nd chara eu s obferved and valued. i ERE was the rife of 

news comedy; ribaldry was banuhed and Afenander. wrote. 
That: iS, ata feafon. when (zberty was not, lof, but thee: scref{- 
cencies of it lopped off; when the humour. of that. witty peo- 
ple was not qua athed d; but regulated; { fo true it ie" Ehatve very 
kind of ring, but ef (pecially the: poetic, .depe nap upon the 
manner A the age when, it is produced.” The beft poets 
copy ion, nature, and give it us juch.as they Salt 
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wealths” (fays the admirable philofopher of Sal/bury) 
‘© while they maintained their liberty, were the politeft, 
the braveft, and the wifeft of men. In the fhort fpace 
of little more than a century, they became fuch 
ftatefmen, warriors, orators, hiftorians, phyficians, 
poets, critics, painters, {culptors, architects, and (laft 
of all) philofophers, that we can hardly help confid- 
eritig, that golden period, as a providential event in hon- 
or of human nature ; to fhew to what perfection the 
fpecies might afcend.” And he fixes the “ efulgence 
of Grecian genius,” from the time of the defeat of the 
Perfian armies of Xerxes to the time of Alexander the 
Great; during which period the great, the /iriaing, the 

fublime (call it as you pleafe) attained to an height, to 
which it never could afcend in a future age." * ‘Zhe 
language of thefe Greeks,” he further oblerves, “* was 
truly like themfelves, ‘twas conformable to their 
tranfcendent and univerfal genius. Where matter 
fo unbounded, words followed of courfe, and thofe 
exquifite in every kind, as the ideas for which they 
ftood. And hence it followed, that there was not a 
fubje& to be found, which could not, with propriety, 
be expreiled in Greek. Here were words and numb- 
ers for the humour of an Ariflophanes,* for the native 

elegance 


* ' The Hillory of GREECE abounds with the moft ftrik. 
ing examples of profound wifdom, valour, and found philofo- 
phy.” GOLDSMITH. 


+ “The Comedies of ARISTOPHANES are univerfally ef- 
teemed to be the ftandard of Attic writing, in its greatett 
purity; if any man would wilh to know the language, as it 
was {poken by Pericies, he muft feek it in the fcenes ot 
ArISTOPHANES, where heis not ufing a forcign or affected 
diétion, for the purpofe of accommodating it to fome particu- 
lar or extravagant charatter, The ancient authors, both Greek 
and Roman, who had all the productions of the Atkentan Stage 
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elegance of a *Philemon or Menander (the comic poet 

z Cc iD ety a ‘N - 66 
quoted by St. Paul, in 1 Corin. xv. 32) mivhor .t life 
amorous {trains of a Mimnermus or Sappho; for the 
rural lays of a’ T'HEocRitTUs or Bron ; and for the fu- 
blime conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The fame in 
prole. 


before them, fpeak of him with fuch rapture and admiration, 
as to give him a decided preference before all other comic 
pocts, with an exception, as I believe, of Plutarch only, who 
brings him into comparifon with MENANDER. 

The OBSERVER, No. LXXV. 


* In the IVth vol. of Toe OBsERvVER, No. cxiii. a varie- 
ty of paflages are adduced, from the Greek poets, to fhew how 
far natural religion had enlightened mankind before Revelas 
tion took place; among thefe are two from PH1ILEMoN, the 
comic Poet. Ima dialogue of this Poet the following is add. 
ed: 

“Tell me, I befeech you, what is your conception of Gop? 
As of a Being who {eeing all things, is himfelf unfeen.” 

I fhall referve myfelt (faith the author of THz Ossrrv- 
ER) for one more extract, which I fhall recommend to the 
reader as the fineft, which can be inftanced from any Heath- 
en writer, exhibiting the moff elevated conceptions of the bes 
ing and fuperintendance of ONE, SUPREME, ALL-SEEING, 
ineflable Gop, and of the exiflence of a future ftate of re- 
wards and punifhments, by the juft diftribution of which, to 


the good and evil, all the feeming irregularities of moral 


juflice, in this life, fhall, hereafter, be fet ftrait; and this, if I 


miftake not, is the fammary ofall that natural religion can‘at- 
tain to. ‘Fhe following is a clofe tranflation of this famous 
fragment. 

‘““Thinkeft thou, O Niceratus, that thofe departed fpirits, 
who are fatiated with the luxuries of life, fhall ef{capeas if from 
an oblivious Gop? ‘The eye of juflice is wakeful and all- 
feemg; and we may truly pronounce that there are two fev- 
eral roads conducting us to the grave; one proper to the jutt, 
the other to the unjuft; for if juft and unjuit fare alike, and 
the grave fhall cover both to all eternity—hence! get the 
hence at once! deftroy, lay wafte, defraud, confound at pleaf- 
ure! But deceive not thyfelf; there is judgment after death, 
which Gob, the LorD or ALL things, will exaét, whofe 

tremendous. 
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profe. Here Z/ocrates was enabled to difplay his art, in 
all the accuracy of periods, and the nice counterpoile 
of diction. Here Demofthenes found materials for that 
nervous compofition, that manly force of unaffected 
eloquenee, which rufhed like a torrent, too impetu- 
ous to be withftood.” In fhort, truly has this admi- 
rable philofopher faid, of this fuper-excellent lan- 
guage, that “the Greck tongue, from its propriety and 
unwverfality, is made for all that is great, and ali that 


is beautiful, in every fubjeét, and under every form of 


writing.” 
“ Graiis ngenium, Gralis dedi, ore rotundo, 
Mufa loqu.’¥ But 


tremendous name is not to be uttered by my lips, and HE it 
is who limits the appointed date of the trangreffor,”’ 

It is curious to difcover /extiments of thts venerable fort in 
a fragment of a Greek comedy; yet, certain it is that it has 
either Philemon or Diphilus tor its author, both writers of 
the new comedy, and contemporaries, fujflin, Clemens, and 
Eufebius have all quoted it, the former from Ph2lemon, both 
the latter from Diphilus: Grotius and Le Clerc follow the 
authority of Fu/len, and infert it in their colleétion of Phz/e- 
mon's fragments; Herélius, upon the joint authorities of Cle- 
mens and Eufebius, gives itto Diphalus, and publithes it in his 
valuable and rare remains of the Greek comic writers. 

MEN ANDER fays, that““Gop, THE LORD AND FATHER 
OF ALL THINGS, is alone worthy of our humble adoration, 
being at once, the Maker and the Giver of all bleffings.”—See 
The Obferver.—W hat will the prejudiced, gloomy bigot now 
fay againit a chafte comedy, containing fuch exalted effufions 
‘of piety as the above ? 


+ ‘To her lov’d Greeks the mufe indulgent gave; 
To her lov’d Greeks, with greatnefs to conceive, 
And in fublimer tone their language raife.”—FRANCIS. 
QUINTILIAN advifed, that a boy, among the Romans, 
fhould begin with the ftudy of the “Greek language, becaufe 
the Latin is fo common that we are obliged to learnit: At 
the fame time itis proper that his education fhould begin with 
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But thofe who would wifhto gain the molt full and 
fatisfattory commendation of this slorious language 1 in 
which was written the firk lage plays, we have any ac- 
count of, may turn to the Hermes of the admirable 
Harris, chap. v3; where they wall receive full fatif- 
faction on this head. I am fomewhat furprifed that 
this amiable and very learned philofopher fhould have 
omitted to obferve, that divine wifdom decreed that 
the glorious and everlafling Sofpel of the New Teflament 
fhould be the firft penned in this exalted language ; 
alanguage, then, the moft univerial among all the 
polite and all the learned of the immenfe Roman Em- 
pore; as univerfal then, te the French tongue ¥s now in 
all the polifhed circles of £1 wwobe and America; a lan- 
guage the moft copious, the moft energetic, the moft 

xpreflive, and the moft fixed and ‘unchangeable 
yas which Awnan nature was ever honored; for we 
find no confiderable change in this nobleft of all lan- 
euages for the full efflux “of athoufand years, even 
from the days of Homer tothe time of p LUTARCH ° 
and though the Greck was, by many centuries, older 
than tlre Letin tongue, yet did it exit, asa living lan- 
guage, tor near cight hundred years alter the Latin 
ceafed to be the common language of Rome, which 
was fometime in the seve mth century at fartheft; where- 
as Greek was Ipoken, in tolerable purity, at Conftanti~ 

nople, 
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Greek fludies, becaufe from thence our own lear ‘ning is deriy- 
ed.” Quen. lib, 1, cap. 1. 

Horace, who was well verfed in the Greef, ae a Warm 
admirer of the Grecian compofitions, recommends, to his own 
ia a to fludy them, day and night, 
Vos exemplaria, Greca 
Nocturna verfate manu, ve rfate diurna, 

Hor. Ars poetic, 

‘! Make the Greed authors your fupreme delight ; 
Read them by day, and ity dy them by night."—Frawners 
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nople, quite down to the fificenth century of the Chrif- 
tan era; when that city was taken by the Turks, and 
its inhabitants difperfed over Europe; whereby their 
inimitable language, their poets, orators and_hif- 
orians were difleminated, as thefe conquered Greeks 
migrated, and now afford infinite inftru@tion, de- 
light, and entertainment, to the modern world, 

sut, what do thefe plays, which originated in Greece, 
teach us ?—-They point out to us many of the 
molt fublime virtues ; they reprefent wee in all 
her blackeft, her moft hedious deformity ; while they 
prefent virtue to us in her brighteft beauty, her molt 
amiable colours.* Onthe ftage, we fee the tyrants 
and opprefiors of mankind cxpofed and gibbeted in 
efligy, there receiving the punifhment they moft jult- 
ly merit. ‘There we view the vicious ambitious man, 
traced through the labyrinth of all his doubling wiles ; 


prefenting to us the hidden fcenes of all his villanies, ) Ae 
which are there moft clearly laid open and expofed ; 


raifing in every f{peétator a jut horror of fuch deteft- 
able crimes. ‘There, is feen the canting, crooked, 
hypocrite, 


+ 


manners of the times in which Ariflophanes wrote, did 


“9 


* “No one will contend that the corrupt and abominable 
not 
fully warrant the feverity ot his fatire, or that his characters. 
of depravity are, in general, overcharged, and his pictures of 
human nature more deformed than their originals, #\s tor the 
rell of he comic fraternity their fragments only can plead for 
them; but they are frarments of fuch a nature, as prove them 
to have been moralifts of the fublinrett fort, and they have 
been colleéted, tranflated, and applauded, by the greatelt and 
moit fententious of the Chrifttan writers, for many ages. I | 
will venture to fay, that inthe {cattered relique sot the comic 

flage, more ufeful knowledge and good fenfe, better maxims for 

right conduct in life, and a more generous dilplay of benevo- 

lence, juftice, publec Jperit, and all the moral virtues of natu 


zal religion, are to be found, than in all the writings of the 
phuilofophe: s, which are fo much mare entire. 
Pry C(YrcorRVER 
ae ta | Ly Doin vy Line 
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hypocrite, who values himfelf upon his cunningt 
and duplicity, (equally falfe to Gop and man) whole 
face is harder than brafs, whofe foul is dark as Erebus, 
and whole heart is full of ftratagems and {poils ; even 
there, upon the ftage, we behold this dete/table monfter 
fiript, laid bare, and naked to the public eye ; while 
! abhorrent averfion is excited in every honeft breaft, 
Hil as the fcenes unfold, and the abominable wretch is 
| traced through all his bafe intricacies, hell-born vil- 
lanies, and unhallowed impurities. There, the follies 
of different countries, nations, kingdoms, and flates, 
of differing manners, laws, drefs, and cuftoms, are o- 
penly expofed, and ridiculed, in fo clear a light, that 
| the guilty may behold themfelves as ina mirror and 
iH reform, if they are not quite callous, and lof to all 
| fenfe of feeling and of fhame. There, not only treach- 
ery, inhumanity,* pride, luft, avarice, revenge, with 


all 


+ ‘The dark and crooked paths of Cunning are unfearcha- 
ble and inconceivable to an honourable and elevated mind.” 
Dr. GREGORY. 





* « Epicharmus, in one of his comedies (we may fuppofe The 
State/man) introduces the following retort from fome man ot 
low birth to'aprating old woman, who is vapouring about 
her anceftry.” 

‘* Good goflip, if you love me, prate no more; 
What are your genealogies to me? 

Away to thofe, who have more need of them! 
Let the degenerate wretches, it they can, 


Dig up dead honour from their father’s tombs, 





ih And boatft it for their own—Vain, empty boatt! 

i iH Whenevery common fellow, that they meet, 

il If accident hath not cut off the {croll, 

Hi Can fhew a lift of anceftry as long, 

| | You call the Scythians barbarous, and defpife them ; 
tH] Yet Anacharfis was a Scythian born; 

il) And every man of a like noble nature, 

il Tho’ he were moulded from an AZthiop’s loins, 

i | Js nobler than your pedigrees can make him.” 





} 
i i} |) —— yr. Yr y 
WA | The Obferver, No. LX XII. 
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all the exorbitant paffions, licentious fallies, ridicu- 
lous whims, and enormous brutalities of corrupt na- 
ture are expofed, examined, judged, and condemned; 
but the moft refined principles of humanity, honour, 
worth, probity, benevolence, friendfhip, clemency, 
and compaflion, with all the other amiable virtues, 
are inculcated, with all the powers of oratory and of 
action, and with fuch irrefiftible force and energy, 
that even the moft {ftupid may fee and admire the ex~ 
cellent and amiable beauties of the one, and learn to 
deteft and abhor the fhocking deformities of the other. 

Befides ferving the general caufe of virtue and mo- 
rality, the ftage might prove the means, if not of im- 
proving our language, at leaft of mending our pro- 
nunciation ; for, from a well. regulated THEATRE, 
we fhould, in all probability, be foon cured of 
thofe horrid barbarifms, which now fo frequently 
** grate harfh thunder” ona well-tuned ear ; by which 
fome of us deftroy all true orthography and righé 
quantity, and overthrow the rules of profody. The 
pulpit, the bar, and the fenate might then, haply, un- 
learn the horrid vicious modes, with which but too 
many of them now continually difgrace themfelves, 
when they fo wrongfully pronounce a€iive, accufative, 
attentive, adverbs certain, deftructive, envy, genitive, 
inftructive, légiflature, mélancholy, mzracle, nomina- 
tive, perlualive, provides, reprefentatyve, refolves, f{a- 
tire, veal, vinegar, white, wine, with almoft number- 
lels other words; which, by the moft vulgar and 
miferably-vicious pronunciation, are but too often tor- 
tured and perverted into aéfive, accufative, attentive, 
adwerbs, fartain deftruétive, envy, genitive, inftruétive, 
legifladure, malancholy, marvracle rcfolwes, fatyre, weal, 
winegar, vite, vine, &c. 

Speaking of verbal quantity in the Greck and Latin 
languages, the admirable Harats, in his Philologicat 


NQULILeS, 
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Inquires, obferves, that “ while thole two lariguiages 
were in purity, their verbal quantity was in purity alfo. 
Every /yllable had a mealure of time, either long or 
fhort, defined with precifion, either by its con/tituent 
vowel, or by the relation of that vowel to other letters 
adjoining. SyLLABLES thus charatterized, when, 
combined, made a verfe; fo that, while a particular 
harmony exited in every part, a general harmony was 
diffufed through the whole.” 

«© PronunctarTion at this period being, like other 
things, perfect, accENT and QUANTITY Were accu4 
rately diftinguifhed.” 

« Language” (fays an author, I do not recolleé 
who, but believe Doffor Samurt Jounson) “1s the 
drefs of thought ; and as the nobleft mien or moft 
eraceful ation, would be degraded and obfeured by 
a garb appropriated to the grofs employments of 
yufircs, fo the moft heroic fentimerits will lofe their 
efficacy, and the moft {plendid ideas drop their mag- 
hificence, if they are conveyed by words ufed com- 
monly upon low and trivial occafions, debafed by vul- 
gar mouths, and contaminated by inelegant applica- 
tions’——And, with great truth, he might have added, 
by a corrupt and vicious mode of pronunciation. 

‘What, (lays Cicrro*) in the retirements of pri+ 
vate life, can give more delight, or more prop- 
erly belong to civilized humanity, than pleaf- 
ant and polifhed difcourfe, free from all marks of 
rufticity ? For in this alone, confifts our chief pre« 
eminence over the brute beafts, that we can converle 
together, and, by {peech, exprels the fentiments of 
our minds.” 

Befides re€tifying our, at prelent, foo venerally 
vicious pronunciation, fome of our clergy, would 
have an opportunity afforded to them, from whence 

they 





7 
* Cicero de Oratore. 
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éhey might catch the fire of animation, and learn fome 
proper aétion and gefiure, thould a well regulated THE- 
ATRE be erected among us. 

‘ Flocution is a graceful management of the voice, 
the countenance, and the gefture, and is to be acquir- 
ed, kke every other thing, or all the other arts, by pre- 
cept, by example, and by prattice.”* It is well 
known that the Greeks taught their children their fu- 
per-excellent language, with the moft attentive care, 
and inftruéted them in all the arts of oratory, 
with the moft diligent attention, even from their 
earlieft years. They inculcated a {crupulous 
attention to quantity, accent, emphafis, and ca- 
dence, in the tones of their voices, as well as a minute 
circumfpection to the proper geftures, and action of 
their limbs, their eyes,and the whole body ; and, from 
their very tender years, the Romans taught their chil- 
dren to read their pocts, in order to form accurately, 
their imperfeét accents, to acquire the knowledge 
of true guantity, and to pronounce their words 
with the utmoft exaCctnefs and propriety ; as well as 
to give them pure ideas, and to raife in their young 
minds an averfion to low and filthy difcourle.+ 

SueRipan, in his treatife upon Briti/h education, 
{peaking of the venerable order of the clergy, remarks 
: that 


* CICERO. 


+ Os tenerum purer balbumque poeta figurat. 
Hor. Epift. 1. libear : 
“© He forms the infant's tongue to irmer founds.” 
FRANCIS. 
The accurate QUINTILIAN, inorder to the forming ofan 
Orator, infifts that as foon asa man becomes a father,he ought 
to employ the moitt diligent attention to the education of the 
future Orator. He even direéts that the nurfes of children 
fhould be free from all impediment, and impropricty, of {fpeechs 


kK  Chrypppus 
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that ‘‘no order ever produced fuch numbers of men 
diftinguifhed for knowledge and wifdom, remarkable 

for purity of morals, and fanctity of lifes ; that their 
difcourfes in the caute of virtue and religion, are the 
nobleft produCtions that ever came from the wit of 
man; that, in the education of thefe great men, great 
care was taken to inftru@ them in philofophy, and to 
{tore their minds with all forts of knowledge ; dus that 
no care at all was ever taken to infiruél them in oratory, or 


‘the art of communicating what they knew to others, 


by foeech; that fo far from training them inthe /ludy and 
prattice of oratory, their very furft principles of fpeak- 
ing were corrupted by the moft ignorant teachers ; an 
that this error wag never aficranl amended ; that, 
in 


** Chryfippus wifhed ey very nurfe to bea woman of fenfe ; but 
at all events, he was of opinion, the beft that could be had 
fhould be pitched upon, according to the circumilances of the 
parties. Itistrue, their morals ought to be the firft confider- 
ation, but 2 es requefite that they fuould fpeak wih pr opriety. 
Sieh fpe ech is the firft thing the child hears, and he lifps out 
an imitation of their words. By nature, we are yery tena- 
cious of what we imbibe in the dawn of lite, in the fame man- 
ner as new veflels retain the fla vour which they firft drink 1 in. 
‘There 1s no recovering wool to Ns nativ e whitenefs after it i 
dyed. Now the more vicious a habit is, the clofer it will ft ‘ck: 
for good habits are eafily changed into bad ones: But Where 
did you know a vicious habit | become a good onepP ven a 
child, therefore, ought to be ufed to nothing an his wnfancy, 
W pe he al abremntanle be at pains to uniearn.” And he 
reg mmends the fame thing as to the play-fellows, and the 
co! pe as ns of young gentlemen, as he does concerning 
nurfes. In the third ‘chapter of his third book, he divides 
« the whole fyftem. ot {peaking into five parts ; 1nvUei- 
tron, dtfp ofition, clocutien, memor ‘y and delivery, or, nhac’ 1S 
the famething, adizon; the firft four of which, (he obferves) 
however, may be vitiated, nay, utterly loft upon the hearers, 
by a pronunciation that is difagreeable, either in the found, or 
tm the a€tion. 
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in confequence of this, they delivered the words of 
TRUTH inthe tones of Fiction, and were fo far from 
delighting, that they difgufted their hearers.” And, 
he might have, very juftly, added; but let us go into 
fomeé of our churches (and, we, in this country, may fay, 
into fome of our congregations) on a warm fummer’s 
day; anid there we may hear and fee how the difmal, 
dull, drawling, drowfy monotony of the droning 
pattor, like a ftupifying opiate, lulls, even into a deep, 
profound, fleep, the benumbed fenles of his unawak- 
ened, Sabbath, flock. And, indeed, according to the 
author laft mentioned, “without the power of {peaking, 
and fkill in oratory, the pulpit is, at beft, ufeleis, and 
the preacher a cypher. We might as reafonably ex- 
pect that red coats and mufkets, without ammunition or mil- 
itary difcipline in foldiers, fhould preferve our coun- 
try again{t the invafion of an enemy, as that black 
gowns and bands, and empty forms, or the 
‘‘ Shooting calm words, foided up in {moke,” 

fhould be fufiicient weapons, in the hands of the 
CLERGY, to fupport the church againit the attacks of 
vice and infidelity.” 

‘ There are two ways by which the purity of religion, 
and its precepts may be enforced and defended; by 
fpeaking and by writing. The firft is the immediate 
gift of Gop, who has annexed to it (when cultivated 
by man) powers almoft miraculous, and an energy, 
almoft divine. He has given to it ¢ones to charm 
the ear, and to penetrate the heart: He has joined 
to it aétion and looks, to move the inmoft foul. By 
that, attention is kept up without pain, and con- 
viction is carried tothe mind with delight ; perfua- 
fion is ever its attendant ; and the paflions own it 
for a mafter. Great as is the force of its powers, 
fo unbounded is their extent, that all- mankina are 
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capable of its impreffions, the ignorant as welt a9 
the wife, the illiterate as well as the learned... The 
fecond” (writing) ‘is the invention of man, a meré 
work of art; and therefore can contain no natural 
power. Tis ufe is to give ftability to found, and per- 
manence to thought, to preferve words that otherwife 
might perifh as they are {poke, and to arreft zdeas that 
might variifh as they rife in the mind; to affift the 
memory on treafuring thefe up, and to convey knowledge 
at a diftance, through the eye when it could find no en- 
trance by the ear. The vait fuperiority of the former” 
over the latter is obvious enough from this view. 
There is no power belonging to the datter which 
the former, wherever its influence can be exerted, does 
not poffefs in a more eminent degree. Whereas, 
there are many powers belonging to’ ¢he former, in 
which the latter has no fhare, tTHAt works by the 
whole artificial, as well as by natural means; THIS 
by artificial means only. None but the learned can 
receive benefit from the one; all ‘mankind from. the 
other. As the bulk of the people” (in England) 
‘fare iliterate, zts public udzlity, therefore, muft be 
much greater. The one fhould be confidered as 
an hand-maid to the other, and employed chiefly in 
fuch offices as /he cannot do in her own perfon.’—<In 
the cafe of the miraculous gift of tongues, ‘ the mgre 
utterance of the fownds whereof their language was 
compofed, could have but little effect, except the 
wonder it might occafion, how illiterate men fhould 
e able to acquire that art; but when each found him- 
felf addreffed, not only in the words but in the fpirit of 
their feveral languages ; their exprefhons enforced by 
proper tones and cadence; and the whole delivered with 
fuch energy as could penetrate the heart, they, at once, 
faw and felt that thzs could be only the work of Gon; 
nor could {uch multitudes of converts have been made 
in 
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in ofie day, by any other means: In what’ fort of 
_ founds, with what kind of geflures muft St. Pau 
Have fpoken when Fretix (the Roman Governour, ) 
“trembled ? With what powers of oratory muft he 
have addrefled the Aruenrans, when that polifh- 
ed people looked upon him with fuch admira- 
tion ? and what muft have been the force of jzs elo- 
quence when the men of Ly/ira called him Mercury, and 
would have paid him. divine honours 2 And, indeed, 
when the amazing {trength and almoft boundlefs pow- 
er of oratory is confidered, no other inftrument could 
_ be found of fufficient force and fuitable dignity, to 
fupport the important and glorious caufe of religion.” 


« Tf Ciceko, in pleading the caufe of a criminal 
could make the blood forfakethe thecheeks of C zsar 
and unnerve his arm; why might hot the greateft and 
mightieft among us be made to tremble, like F'riix, 
could our Preachers, like St. Paul, reafon, with force 
and energy, upon righteoufnefs and judgment to 
come! There can be no doubt, but that an equal de- 
Eree of frill in that art would have much nobler effects 
among us, and be poffefled of a much more exten- 
five power than among the ancients, as its fubject 
would be fo much more important and the field in 
which it fhould difplay itfelf fo much more enlarged. 
¥t muft alfo have a greater command over the pafhions, 
as the obje€t of our hopes and fears is increafed. 
Whoever doubts of the truth of thts, may foon be 
convinced, by examining into the wonderful effects 
which have been produced by the wild, uncultivated 
oratory of our methodift preachers.” 


Whitefield, Sir, if I have been rightly informed, was 
originally, a Stage player ; he carried the oratory and 
the attion of the THEATRE into the ruLPit, and from 
the tones of his voice, aflifked by ge/tures and a€tion, (als 
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though his eye was againft him) he captivated. and 
cartied away the multitude ! 

To affift the wicrous pronunciation of fome few; at 
leaft, of our Clergymen, to inftruct them in a more 
proper mode of elocution than fuch few, at prefent, 
are cOnverfant in, and to teach them Jome kind of pro- 
per action, a THEATRE, under proper regulations, eltab- 
lifhed among us, would prove of very great ufe; in 
iny humble opinion, and, thereby, greatly aid the 
caufe of religion, in this country ; for “‘ without know- 
ledge, eloquence would be but an empty found ;-with- 
out elogueficeé, knowledge can never be fhewn in its 
trué light ;” and, ‘he is thé beft orator” (according 
to Crcero) ‘who, by the powers of elocution, at 
once inftructs and delights, and at the fame time, by 
affecting the paflions, moves his auditory.” 

The wifeft and beft of men, of old, attended and en- 
couraged theatrical exhibitions. The wife law-giver of 
ATHENS, the virtuous Soton, frequented plays, even 
in his declining years ; and, if we can credit Plutarch, 
hethought p/ays uleful to polifh the manners of the peo- 
ple, and to inftil the principles of virtue.* We alfo 

find 


* * As an Orator, SOLON ftands high in point of merit, 
and firft in order of time: As a poet, his genius was fublime, 
various, and fluent; in fubjeéts of fiction and fancy he never 
dealt; but though he chofe his topics with the gravity of a 
flatefman, aiid handled them with the fidelity of an hiftorian, 
he coittpofed with ardour, and never failed to fire his hearers 
with the recitation of his poems: He is /uppofed to have rep- 
robated the drama, but, zf this be a fad, we may well conclude 
that it was the old corrupt mafque of Bacchus and the Satyrs, 
of which he fignified his diflike, and in this he is warranted.” 

The Obferver, No. XVULI. 

‘* The/pts had more than once feen in the feftivals, in which, 
as yet, hymns only were fung, one of thé fingers, mounted on 
a table, form a kind of dialogue with the chorus. From this 
hint he conceived the idea of introducing into. his tragedies 

aid 
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find everr the divine Socrates, as has been fhewn, 
afifting Euripipes in his theatrical compofitions. 
When the arts and fciences, learning, eloquence, and 
poetry, flourifhed in Rome, we alfo find the accom- 
plifhed Lz.ius improving his focial hours with Ter- 
ENCE, the comic poet; and even the great Scipio 
thinking it no difgrace to be one in fo agreeable a 
party.* The mighty JULIUS, who was an excellent 
hiftorian, orator, and poet, as well as the firft gene- 
ral of his day, thought the title of poet no {mall addi- 
tion to his honor; and ever mentioned thofe eminent 
comic poets, MenanperR and Terence, with the 

greatelt 


an actor, who by fimple recitals, introduced at intervals, fhould 
give relief to the chorus, divide the aftion, and render it more 
interefling, This happy innovation, together with fome other 
liberties in which he had allowed him{elf, gave alarm to the 
legiflator of Athens, who was more able than any other perfon 
to difcern the value or danger of the novelty. SOLON cone 
demned a {pecies of compofition in which the ancient tradi- 
tions were difguifed by fictions,” “if we applaud falfehood 
in our public exhibitions,” faid he to Thefpis, “we fhall foon 
find that it will infinuate itfelf into our moft facred engage- 
ments,” 

‘The exceflive approbation and delight with which both 
the city and country received the pieces of Thefpas and Su/fa- 
rion, at once juftified and rerdered ufelefs the fufpicious fore- 
fight of SOLON. —Travels of dnackarfis the younger, by 


the Abbe BanTHELEM], vol. 6. c, LXIX. 





* The great Scipio AXMILIANUS, the conqucror of Car- 
thage, not only poffeffed all the virtues of the ancient Heroes, 
but, at the fame time, was eminently diftinguithed for his 
great learning, being a man of profound fcience, and adorned 
with all the graces and ornaments of wit and polite literature. 
Panetius; bo, according to Czcero, was the prince of ftoics, 
and the celebrated Polydius, the hiftorian, were his conftant 
companions, at home and abroad, attending him even in haus 
military expeditions. His hours of peace and retirement he 
often {pent with TERENCE, andit has been generally fuppoted 
‘that he aflifted that comic poet in his dramatic compofitions. 
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greateft refpeét. The virtuous, the moral, the patri- 
otic Brutus, was fo far from thinking his time mifpent 
in the rational amufements of the THEATRE, that he 
made a journey, from Rome to Naples, on purpofe 
to fee an excellent company of ComeEprans, and this 
too at atime when the city was in no {mall confufion 
on account of the affaffination of Casar. When he 
arrived at Naples, he loft no time, but wentimmediately 
and faw thofe comedians; with whom he was fo well 
pleafed that he forthwith fent them to Rome, with 
letters of recommendation to Cicero, requefting him 
to receive them, and to afford them his conftant pat- 
ronage. Even amidft the tumults of thofe times, and 
the hurry of his own affairs, he thought the having a 
good company of a¢tors, a matter of too much confe- 
quence to the pustic to be negleéted.t And in fuch 
high eflimation did Cicero hold Rascrvs the play- 


er, that, when pleading the caufe of his client, Ar- 


CHIAS, the poet, (as has been already obferved) he 
. makes 


+ Brutus being Pretor of the city, it was incumbent on 
him ‘to exhibit Plays and public fhows, that year, on the fefti- 
val of APOLLO, which began on the third day of July. 
‘The fuccefs of thofe exhibitions anfwered all the hopes and ex- 
pectations of BRUTUs, and of his friends; for they were re- 
ceived with the greateft applaufe by all ranks of the people; 
although Catus, the brother-in-law of Anthony, who fuc- 
ceeded Brutus inthe Pretorfhip, prefided at them, as the 
proxy of Brutus; it not being thought prudent for fucha 
nan who had been a principal in the affaffination of C&SAR, to 
venture himfelf, at that time,in Romer. The.Tragedy of Te- 
reus, written by the old poet Acceus, in which there were many 
fevere refleétions on the charaéters and actions of Tyrants, 
was one.of the Plays then exhibited ; and was received with 1n- 
finite applaufe, by the audience, who teftifyed their approbation 
of all fuch paflages, with tumultuous and almoft incedfant plau- 
dits. Thefe fhews and plays were exhibited in the 7ogth year 
from the building of the city, in the 408th confulate—yg 3 years 
betore the birth of our Saviour, . 
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siiakes the moft honourable mention of that great aor, 
who had been the great orator’s preceptor and in- 
ftructor in pronunciation and aétion. 

And, now, perhaps, it may not be amifs to take a 
view of the rHzarre and of the prama, im England; 
the country from which we originate, as well as of 
theatrical exhibitions in the feveral ftates and kingdoms 
on the continent of Europe, before we conclude. 

It appears from William Stephanides or Fitz Stephen, 
in his Difcriptio nobilifime civitais Londome, that 
‘“Lonpon, in his time,” (the twelfth century) ‘ in- 
ftead cf common interludes, belonging to the Theatre, 
had plays of a more holy nature: Repréfentations of 
thofe miracles which the holy confeflors wrought, or 
of the fufferings wherein the glorious conftancy of 
the martyrs did appear.”* ‘This author was a monk 
ef Canterbury, wrote in the reign of Henry II, and 
died in the reign of Rrcnarpb I, about the year 1191. 
And he does not mention thofe repreferitatrons as 
novelties ; 


_* © Once on the flagé, in Rome’s declining days, 
When Chriftians were the fubjeét of their plays, 
Ere perfecution dropp’d her iron rod, 

And men ftill wag’d an impious war with God, 
An attor flourifh’d of no vulgar fame, 
Nature’s difciple, and Gene/t his name. 

A noble object for his fkill he chofe, 

A martyr dying ’midft infulting foes. 

Refign'd with patience to religion’s laws, 

Yet braving monarchs in his Saviour’s caufe: 
kill?d with th’ idea of the facred part 

He felt a zeal beyond the reach of art ; 

While look; and voice, and gefture, all exprefs’d 
A kindred ardour in the player’s breaft : 

*Till as the flame thro’ all his bofom ran, 

He loft the aéfor, and commenc’d the man ; 
Profefs’d the faith, his Pagan gods deny’d, 

And what he adled then, he after dy'd.” 
Li ' | Lloyd's ACTOR: 
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novelties; for he defcribes all the common and pub 
lic diverfions in ufe at that time. About one hund- 
red and forty years alter this, inthe reign of Epnwarp 
III, it was ordained by act of Parliament, that acom- 
pany of men,called vagrants, who had made mafquerades 
through the whole city, fhould be whipt out of Lon- 
don ; becaufe they reprefented fcandalous things in the 
little ale-houfes, and other places where the popu- 
Jace allembled. What the nature of thofe fcandalous 
things wetdwe are not told; whether lewd andoblcene, 
or impious and profane. Soon after this period, the 
myfleries of religion Were made too free with, all over 
Europe, being reprefented in fo ftupid and -ridicu- 
lous a manner, that the ftories of the New Leftament, 
in particular, fo reprefented, were thought to encour- 
age libertinifm and infidelity. *Tis fappoled that thofe 
vagrants, as they are called mm that act of Parliament, 
were of that fpeceies which were known by the name 
of Mummers ; who ufed to /trol] about the country, 
habited in antic dreffes, dancing, mimicking, and fhew- 
ing poftures. This abfurd cuftom is ftill continued 
in many parts of England ; but formerly it was fo gen- 
eral, and drew the common people fo much from 
their bufinefs, that it was deemed a’ very pernicious 
ufage: And, as thefe Mummers always went matked 
and difguifed, they were, but too frequently, encour- 
aged to commit violent outrages; and é¢hey often, ac- 
tually, did commit great diforders.” Our antcks, 
who go about mafked, and begging money, in the 
town of Bofton, on new year’s night, appear to me, to 
be a fpectes of thefe Mummers; only much more ftu- 
pid, and much more innocent. In the 4th year of 
king Henry IV, an act of Parliament pailed, in 
which mention is made of certain waz/lors, mafter ri- 
mors, minfirels, and other vagabonds, who infefted the 
land of Wars; and it is thereby enacted, that no 
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waster remor, munftrel, or other vagabond, be, in any 
wife, fuftained in the land of Wa.es, to make com- 
goiths ov gatherings of upon the people. Thetle majfter 
YIMOTS, ah were then fo troublefome in Wales, moft 
probably were the defcendants of the ancient Britifh 
bards. As to the commozths, mentioned in this a€t, it 
1S very probable it means a certain diftiiét or circuit 
of the country, which might include a number of (lay 
fifty) villages; the word fignifying, in the Welch or an- 
cient Britifh, congue, any diftri€t or part of an hundred 
or cantred, containing about one half of the hundred. 

And that this was the cafe in other parts of ‘the 1 ifland 
of Great Britain, appears from, CAREW s Survey 

of CORNWALL, written in the reign of Queen ELIzA- 
BETH. Speaking of the diverfions of the people, he 
oblerves that ‘f:the Guary moracle Z which, in Engli/h, 
means a miracle play, is a kind of inte rlude, compiled 
in Cornifh, out of fome {cripture hiltory. For ree 
prelenting it they raife an amplutheatre, in fome open 
field, having the diameters of its inclofed plain, iome 
forty feet. ‘The country people flock, from all fides, 
many miles off, to fee and hear it ; ft they have, 

therein, devils and devices to delight, as well the eye 
as'theears’. The year 1 +8, is the earlielt date in 

0 


37 
43 
asi 


which exprefs mention is made of the reprefentation ot 


the myfeerves 1 in Exncianp. Inthat year a petition 


was prefented to King Ricuarp If, by the {cholars 
of PAUL’s fchool, praying the King ‘tg prohibit fome 
unexpert people : rom reprefenting x the biltory of the 


Old Teflament, to the great prej wudice of the clerg y, who 
have been at great expente 1 in order to repreient it 
publicly at Chriftmas.” In 1390, the parifh clerks+ot 


Lon DON played interludes at Skinner's Well, Jay the 
18th, 19th and goth; and in 1409, big tenth year 


of King Henry IV) they acted again at Cure enwell, 


( which “took its name from the cuflom ey hefe parif{h 
clerks 
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clerks ating plays there) for eight fucceffive days 
together, a play concerning the creation of the world ; 
at which were prefent moft of the nobility and gen- 
try of the kingdom. 

The Moralities, as they were called, were afterwards 
produced. The mysrerirs only reprefented, in an 
abfurd manner, fome miraculous hiftory, from the 
Old, or from the New, Teftament ; but there appeared 
inthe Moralities fomething of defign-—a fable and a 
moral ; and alfo fomething of poetic invention ; for 
the virtues, the vices, and the other affeG@tions of the 
mind, were therein frequently perfonified. The 
Morahties, it is fuppofed, were made ufe of to promote 
the reformation, in the reigns of King Epwarp the 
VI, and of his fifter Queen Erizareru. In the 
reign of their father, that brutal tyrant, Henry VIII, 
however, we find an at of Parliament made for 
“* promoting the frue religion :’ in which is a claufe 
reftraining all rimors or players, from finging in fongs, 
or playing in interludes, any thing that Should con- 
tradvét the eftabli~hed dottrines. It was alfo cuftomary 
at this time, to a@ thefe moral and religious dramas 
in private houfes, for the edification and improve- 
ment, as well as the diverfion, of well-difpofed fami- 
lies. 

‘* Phe Mufes now began to awaken in Enciann, 
trifling in old interludes, and alming at a rude {pecies 
of wit and humour.”-—-Among the foremoft of fuch 
homourifts, was one John Heywood ; who was jeller 
to King Henry VIII, and who lived until the be- 
ginning of the reign of Qucen Evizasetu. This 
John Heywood wrote a dramatic piece which he called 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, and which is generally fup- 
poted to be the firft Englifh COMEDY. Henry Parker, 
fon of Sir William Parker, is f2id to have written fev- 
eral Tragedies and Comedies, in the reign of Hunry 

; . VI, 
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VIII; and one Fohn Hooker, in 1535, wrote a come- 
dy called Pifcator or the Fifher caught. Mr. Richard 
Edwards, who was beyn in 1523, in the beginning of 
Queen E11zazBeru’s reign, and was one of the gen- 
tlemen of her Majefty’s “chapel, and matter of the 
children of the royal chapel, was an excellent mufi- 
cian, and a good poet, for the time he lived in. He 
wrote two comedies, in which the cry of the hounds 
was {fo well imita ted that the Queen and the whole 
audience were delighted. fter him came Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Buchhis ft, dd Thomas Norton, the wri- 
ter of Gorboduc, commonly efteemed the firft truly~ 
dramatic compofition of any confiderable note in the 
Enelifh language. After thefe, followed the famous 
Fohn Lillie, who was greatly adil ved in his day, fox 
wit and bumour. After Lillie (who was no delpic a~ 
ble comic writer, for thofe times) the drama enves 
tually to have reared her cheerful and at he 
head, at once, in England, under the aufpices of the 
gmmorta) SHAKESPEARE,* the vivacious [letcher, and 
the 


“% 


* « As for the earlieft writers of our flage, the little I have 
read of their rude beginningsf{eems to be adull mats of fecond 
hand pedantry coar{ly danb’d with ribeldry: In SHAKESPEARE 
you meet originality of the pureft call, a new creation, bright 
and beaming “ith unrivalled lultre ; lus contemporary,  Fohn- 

fon did not feem to aim at it.” 

The Obferver, No. Cll, 
** When learning’s triumph o’er her barbarous foes 
Firft rear’d the ftage, immortal SHAKESPEARE role; 


Each change of many-colour’d lite he drew, ii 


Exhaufted worl. ds, and then imagin’d new ; 
Exiftence faw him fpurn her bounded reign, 
And panting time toil’d after him in vain: 

His powe:{ tal Hrokes prefiding truth imprefs’d d, 
And unrefifted paffion ftorm’ d the brealt.” 
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the correét and deep-read Ben. Fonfon.* Thus have 
we feen that the firlt regular company of players, in 

Encuianb, of whom we can find any authentic ac- 
count, were the children of Paul's {chool, already men- 
tioned, whofe ftanding was as long ago as the year 
1378; and after them, at the diftance of about 
twelve years, the parifh clerks of Lonpvon, who atted 
the myfteries at Skinner’s Well. To thofe who may wilh 
for further fatisfaction on this head, I would advife a 
reference to Srow’s Surucy of Lonpon. And now, 
under the aulpices of Shake/peare, Fletcher and Fon- 


jon, the rHEATRE, in England, rofe to a pitch of un- 


rivalled glory and excellence ; when James the .TI, 
under his privy feal, granted a licenfe to Shakefpeare, 
Fletcher, Burbrage, pba Condel, and others, au- 
thorizing them to af plays, not only at their ufual 

houle, 


*« Then ¥on/on came, inftruéted from the {chool, 

To pleafe in taetiond and invent by rule; 

His ftudious Dae ey and laborious art, 

By regular PPE h effay’d the heart : 

Cold approbation gave the lingering bays; 

Yor thofe who durit not cenh ure, {carce could prai ‘ 

A wortal born, he met the gen’ral doom, 

But leti, like Egypt's kings, a lafling tomb.” 
Dottor JOUNSON. 


+ The Englith {tage has never been deftitute of famous att- 
ors. In Baker's Chron niele, we read of incomparab sle players 
in the reign of Queen EL lizabeth, viz. Richard Burbrage, Ea- 
card Allen a, and Rechard Tarleton mn; the lalt of whom was fo 
generally and greatly admired, tl lat paintings of his head were 
fet up for figns at feveral inns, &c. in feveral parts of the 
kingdom. In latter times, Booth, Betterton, Wilks, and 
Crober ; then Quin, Woodwand, Barry; and then agai | King, 
fHollan d. Obrien, Yates; and beyond them all, Garrick, 
have adorned their Theatres. ‘The Engtifh flage hath alfo 
pro duced wonderful and very exceilent attreffes, fick as Mrs. 
Cibber, Mrs. P27 uchard, Mrs, Yates, Mrs. Chve, Milfs Pope, 
and, now, Mrs. Szddans. 
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lioufe, the Globe, on the bank fide; but in any other 
part of the kingdom, during his Majefty’s pleafure. 
Dramatic authors then abounded, and every year 
produced new plays: nay, fo great was the paflion, 
at this period, for fhews or reprefentation, that it be- 
came the fafhion of thofe times, for the nobility and 
principal gentry to celebrate their weddings, their 
birthdays, and other occafions of great rejoicing with 
mafques and interludes ; which they exhibited with 
great expenfe and magnificence: and to this, then 
prevailing tafte, the world is indebted for Muit- 
Ton’s beautiful mafque of Comus, firft performed at 
Ludlow caftle. The tafte and eager defire for flage 
plays continued unceating, during the reign of JAMzs 
the I, and during the firtt part of the reign of his 
fon Cuarxes the I; when Puritanifm put an end to 
them. At the reforation of the fecond Cuax ves, the 
tafte for the drama and for the polite arts revived in 
Encianp: and from that period to the prelent time, 
the THEATRE, in that comparatively-free country 
hath centinued to flourifh, the rational entertain- 
ment, and the delight of all the more liberal, learned 
and refined. It muft be admitted, however, that dur- 
ing the profligate reign of the déffolute, abandoned 
debauchee, Cuarves the II, of pious inclinations, (ac- 
cording to the writer or writers of the preiace to their 
prayer ‘book, revifed in the reign of this pious Head or 
the Engh/k Church)* the flafhing wit ot whofe court 
teemed 


* Could there have been a more proftituted fet of Epifco- 
pal hirelings than thofe fawning arc bh punoys and bifhops of 
this Church, who compoled, or affented to the publication of, 
the lying preface to their Book of Common P ee revifed in 
the bledied reign of thes fame Saint, Cu si) S If; in which 


preface thefe men of Belial fay, they “fnd that in the reigns 
ot feveral f p rInces ’ of ‘bhe, Me d me EOP ae Jince the Reformation, &3e, 
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teemed with the groffett obfcenity, the /lage, like all 
other places of pu iblic amulement, in his then loyally- 
mad kingdom, was coriffantly di feraced with buffoon- 
ery and vile impurities.* Since that feandalous pe- 

riod 


Now the Reformation; it is notorious, was begun in the reigri 
of Eo wARpD VI, and finally completed i i the reign of his fif- 
ter ELIZABETH ; to whom fueceeded J AMaA the I, of mon- 
ftrous and of infamous memory, and after him the Royal Mar- 
yr, as blind bigotry, and fyeephe vantic Lpe/copacy hath falfly 
denominated him, even CHARLES the I, of bloody, Oph git 
eal and diffe embling memory, who we here dhe evel or only two, 
hl between ELIZABETH, and their then sarthly GOD; 
this fame bleffed faint, CHAR es the H; who, in fuch pre- 
face, they fay “ out of Avs pious ideliaaelon ® &. 


* « The wits of Charles found eafier ways to fame, 
Nor wifh’d for Zon/on’s art, or SHAKESPEARE’S flame; 
‘Themfelves they ftudied ; as they felt, they writ: 
Intrigue was plot, obfcenity was Wit. 
Vice always found a fympatheti ick friend; 
They pleas’d tlieir age, and did not aim to mend. 
Yet bards like thefe afpir’ d to lafting praife, 
And proudly hop’d to pimp in future days. 
gee caufe was gen’ral, their fupports were ftrone ; 
‘Their flaves were willing, and their ran was long: 
Tt il fhame regain’d the poft that fenfe betray’ dd: 
And Virtue call’d oblivion to lier aid.” 
Dodior JOHNSON: 
The late Dof#or Grecory of EDINBURGH, in his tfea- 
tife, entitled A Lather’s legacy to his anName ers, obferves, that 
Be knows of “no eitertainment that gives fuch plealure td 
any perfon of fentiment or humour as ges Theatre’; but he 
recommends to his. daughters; and; through them; to alt 
young Ladies, to “ avoid going to thofe Englifh comedies that 
ate.oftenfive to delicacy. Trage dy,”’ eontinues thé Doétor; 
“* fubjeéts you to no fuch diflrefs. Its forrows will foften and 
ennoble your hearts.” And, in his clr infer entitled Relzgion, 
he juftly reniarks, that “ The fight of human Mifery” (which 
3s always difplaye: dl ini tragedy) ‘¢ foftens the heart, and makes 


/ 
’ 


# better, andchecks the pride of health and profperity ; whule 
the 
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riod, the /iage has been gradually purifying, and the 
Englfh Theatre at this day dares not infult the ear of 
modetty, 


the diflrefs it occafions is amply compenfated by the fecret 
endearments which nature has annexed, to allour fympathet- 
ic forrows.” The moral u/es of tlie tragic drama are fo 
beautifully difplayed in the 106th Number of THE OBsERv- 
ER, that I cannot refift the inclination of communicating a 
pleafure, to thofe who may not have feen tliat entertaining 
work, by here introducing a paflage from that riumber, in 
which the Greek poet, there tranflated; holds out to us, not 
tq brood too ferioufly over our own forrows and afflictions, 
but to confole ourfelves that our miferies are not fo acute and 
tertible as thofe experienced by fome others. 
«To one of the poets; of the name of Timocles, butto which 
I know not, we are alfo indebted for a complimentary allu- 
fion to the powers of Tragedy; it is the only inftance of the 
fort, which the Greek Comedy now furnifhes, and I am grati- 
fied by the difcovery, not only for the intrinfic merit of the 
paflage, but for the handfome tribute which it pays to the mor- 
al ufes of the tragic drama,” 
“Nay, my good friend; but hear me! I confefs 

Man 1s the child of forrow, and this world, 

In which we breathe, hath cares enough to plague us, 

But it hath means withal to footh thefe cares, 

And he, who meditates on other’s woes; 

Shall in that meditation lofe his own: 

Call then the tragic poet to your aid, 

Hear him, and take inftru€tion from the flage : 

Let Telephus appear; behoid a prince; 

A {peétacle of poverty and pain, 

Wretched in both—And what if you are poor ? 

Are you a demi-god ? are you the fon 

Of Hercules? begone! complain no more, | 

Doth your mind ftruggle with diftra€ting thoughts ? 

Do your wits wander? are you mad? Alas! 

So was Alcma@on; whilft the world ador’d 

His father as their God. Your eyes are dim; 

What then? the eyes of Oed: pus were dark, 

Totally dark. You mourn a fon; he’s dead; 

Turn tothe tale of Niobe for comfort, 
MM And 
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modefty, in the fame fhocking manner, as it was 
wont in the reign of this sious faitit, Cuarves the II, 
of 


And match your tofs with her’s. You're lame of foot; 
Compare it with the foot of Philodetes, 

And make no more complaint. But you are old, 

Old and unfortunate; confult Oéreus 3 

Hear what.a king endur’d, and learn content. 

Sum up your miferics, number up your fighs, 

‘Phe tragic faye fhall give you tear for tear, 

And wath out all affliétions but its own.” 

I will quote but two paflages more from this learned and 
very entertaining writer, and which are too beautifal I think, 
to be omitted; the one isa tranflation of a fragment, on Old 
Age, by the comic poet CRAvES; the other, on the fame 
fubject, by the poet PHERECRATES. 

‘Phe lait fragment is a fhort but touching pifture of Old Age, 
and the vanity of human wifhes: I think the turn of thought 
and expreflion extremely beautiful, 

““ON OLD AGE. 

**Thefe fhrivell’d finews and this bending frame, 
The workmanthip of time’s ftrong hand proclaim ; 
Skill’d to reverfe what e’er the gods create, 

And make that crooked which they fafhion ftraight. 

Hard choice for man, to die—or effe to be 

‘That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing you fee : 

Age then we all prefer; for age we pray, 

And travel on to life’s laft hng’ring day ; 

‘Then finking flowly down from worfe to worfe, 

Find heav’n’s extorted boon our preateft curfe.” 
CRATES. 

‘* Having quoted a paffage from Crates on the fubjeé of 
old age, I fhall now feleét one from this author (PHERECRA- 
ES) on the fame ; and if the reader is curious to obferve how 

thefe 


+ “ Itis not the vice of the time to countenance publica. 
tions of animmoral tendency; to adminifter isa ei da 
through a pleafing vehicle, feems now the general fiu ty of our 
effayifis, dramatifis, and novelifis,’ 
The OBSERVER, No. I, 
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of bleffed memory ! From the days of Queen Exiz- 
ABgTH tothe commencement of the civil war, in 1641, 


the 


thefe celebrated rivals expreffed themfelves on a fimilar fenti- \; 
ment, he has an opportunity of making the comparifon. 
*“ON OLD AGE. Blt: 
Ave is the heavieft burthen man can bear, I: 
Compound of difappointment, pain and care ; 
For when the mind’s experience comes at length, 
It comes to mourn the body’s lofs of flrength ; 
Refign’d to ignorance all our better days, | 
Knowledge juft ripens when the man decays ; | 
One ray of light the clofing eye receives, 
And wifdom only takes what folly leaves.” 
PHERECRATES. ae 
If the reader wifhes for inftru€tion and literary entertain- in| 
ment, I would recommend to his perufal the whole of that , 
excelient work, rHe OBsERveER, whofe author cannot be 
too much cominended for his indefatigable diligence in col- 
leéting together fo many choice reliéts of the ancient Greek 
poetry. | 
As to the Englifh Comedies which Dottor GREGORY | 
advifes his daughters to avoid, it is a pity they were not all i 
deftroyed : Many of them abound with grofs impurities, more i See 
efpecially fuch of them as were written in the fhamelefs reign || 38 
of St. CHARLEs the fecond, of obicene and worthlefs mem- 
ory. But though many of their comedies are offenfive to i || 
pure, female delicacy, yet they have other comedtes, replete | 
with genuine humour and delicate raillery, and which are, at 
the fame time, fo chafte, that even the fulpicious ear of old 
Cato, the Cenfor, might receive them, without the flightett 
offence. But, fhould a THEATRE be permitted in the town 
of BosTON, there would be no occafion to go abroad, or crof{s 
the Atlantic, for the purpofe of importing Englifh Comedies : i 
The bold fons and fair daughters of New-England are, by no i 
means deflitute of genius, or of a refined, delicate tafte; wit- 
nefs the many chafte poetic effufions of fome of the former, 
and of a multitude of the latter, among which fhine, with diftin- 


guifhed luftre, the beautiful produétions of the amiable, the el- 


evant, and the truly accomplifhed, PHILENLA. 1f the door be 


opened, there can be no doubt but that, in time, this country 
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the number of playhoufes, in Lonpon, was feldom 
fewer than ezght, although, often, during that period, 
they were double that number ; and yet, Lonpow 
and Westminster, which pow appear as one and 
the fame town or city, were not fo large by one half, 

at leaft, as they are at the prefent day. | 
In all the civilized nations of Evrops, for many 
years palt, theatrical entertainments have abounded and 
flourifhed ; but, as I never was upon that contéi- 
nent, I cannot, as of myfelf, affert any thing of them ; 
yet, though I have not been, perfonally,in FRANCE, 
Spain, Irary, Germany and Hotranp, I will 
fubmit, as well what I have met with in books, 
as what I have learned from gentlemen who are, or 
have been in fome, of thofe countries, and on whofe 
information I canrely. In the pamphlet, publifhed 
in Lonpon, in the year 1743, on their then ¢heatrical 
difputes, there feems to be a pretty general account of 
the Theatres in moft of the kingdoms and ftates on the 
continent of Kuropg, as they were at that time, and 
from which they do not now, as I believe, very effen- 
tially differ. In the ifland of Great Britain I 
refided for feyeral years, and have been in many of 
their great cities and attended their Theatres ; in Inx- 
LAND I have been alfo, but ftaid fo fhort a time there, 
that I did not vifit Dustin, the capital of that king- 

dom, where there is a very {plendid Theatre. 

According to the writer on the theatrical difputes, in 
‘the year 1743, there was not, in his time, a city in 
ITALy 


will produce poets who may tower into the fublimeft paths of 
tragedy, and lightly tread along the {miling, flowery, road of 
chafte Comedy. Butif, in fullen filence, the door is to be, for- 
ever, kept fhut, and this Gothic Statute is to remain, unre- 
pealed, our genius will be ftifled, and our ears will continue to 
be harraffed with nothing better than the untuned {criechings 
ot Jy] bd a7 cr ; nia NN eiaanaae ] I +74 ag ibhoan cl o 
of the dull votaries ot oia Mfernrola and Hoprins |! 
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Iravy in which there were not two or three THEA- 
TRES ARRKARARAIN; and “in Venice there are erght,” 

although Venzce doth not contain a tenth part of the 
inhabitants now in Lonpon and WESTMINSTER, 

who have only four THEATRES to refort to—one, the 
THEATRE in Drury lane, another, in my time, called 
the New Houje, or Covent (3 den THEATRE,a third, the 
Opera Houfe, and the fourth, the Little Theatre in the 
Hay Market : 1 underftand, however, that there is an- 
other, ora new, Theatre now ereéting i in Lonvon. In 
the cities of Bath, Brifiol, Noruich, Liverpool, and Edin- 

burgh, as well as in other of their great cities and 
towns, the Britz/h have THEATRES alfo. Befides 
thofe in Lonpon, in my time, I have been at the 
feveral THEATRES an Bath, Briftol, Norwich, and Edin- 

‘burgh, where the dramatic exhibitions were decent, 


and piten very entertaining, although they had no 
Garricks* ox other great actors and actrefles, of the 


firft 


“ A Garrick’s genius mult our wonder raife. 
% # " * * + * # 
“ Thrice happy gentus, whofe unrivall’d name, 

Shall live for ever in the voice of fame ! 

Tis thine to lead, with more than magic {kill, 

‘The train of captive paflions at thy w Aye 

To bid the bur iting tear ipontadieos flow. 

In the fweet fenfe of fympathetic woe : 

Thro’ ev’ry vein I feel achillnefs creep, 

When horrors fuch as thine have murder'd fleep; 

And at the old man’s look and frantic flare, 

*Tis Lear alarms me, for I fee Azm there. 

Nor yet confin'd to ¢ragre walks alone, 

The comic mu/e, too, claitas thee for her own, 

With each delightful requifite to pleafe, 

Tatte, {pirit, judgment, elegance, and eafe 

Yamin nature forms thy only rule, 

From Ranger’s rake, to Drug ger’s vacant fool, 

With pow rs foy pliant, and fo \ various blefs’d, 
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ay | firft fize and ftamp, to difplay their excellencies an 
Hi their THEATRES. But 


That what we fee the laft, we like the beft: 

Not idly pleas’d at judgments’ dear expenfe, 

) But burft outrageous with the laugh of fenfe.” 

i Lioyp’s AcTOR. 
“Tis thus, when feeling GARRICK treads the ftage, 

| (The {peaking comment of his SHAKESPEARE’S page) 

th | Oft as I drink the words with greedy ears, 

i | I fhake with horror, or diffolve with tears.”—2z/id. 





OR a 





«If manly fenfe; if nature link’d with art ; 
If thorough knowledge of the human heart ; 
If powers of ating vaft and unconfin’d; 
If feweft faults with greateft beauties join’d ; 
li {trong expreffion, and ftrange pow’rs which lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye; 
It feelings which few hearts, like his, can know, 
And which no face fo well as his can fhow; 
Deferve the pre?rence—GArRick take the chair ; 
Nor quit it—till thou place an equal there,” 

CHURCHILL’s RoscraD, 





Jew ithates. Seta 


Characler of the late Mrs. C1BBER, asa tragic adre/s. 
From the fame. 
‘“‘Form’'d for the tragic {cene, to grace the fage, 
With rival excellence of love and rage, 
Miftrets of each foft art, with matchlefs fkill 
‘Po turn and wind the paffions as fhe will ; 
‘To melt the heart with fympathetie woe, 
Awake the-figh, and teach the tear to flow; 
‘Lo put on frenzy’s wild diftra&ted glare, 
And freeze the foul with horror and.defpair ; 
Wath juft defert enroll’d in endlefs fame, 
Confcious of worth fuperior, CIBBER came, 
‘When poor Alicia’s mad’ning brains are rack’d 

And ftrongly imag’d griefs her mind diftraé, 

MH | Struck with her griet, I catch’d the madnefs too! 

| Aly brain turns round, the headlefs trunk I view! 
The roof cracks, fhakes and falls !—new herrors rife, 
And reafon buried in the ruin hes. 

Nobly difdaintul of each flavilh art, 

She makes her firft attack upon the heart: 
Pleas’d with the fummons, it receives her laws 

An¢ all is filence, fympathy, applaufe,” 
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But to refume the writer on the ¢heatrical difputes. 
The Spanifh Theatre is efteemed one of the belt reg- 
ulated, and filled with as good a€tors as any, in Ev- 
ROPE. ‘There 1s always prefent, at the exhibition of 
their plays, an alcaide de corte, or magiftrate, who is 
attended with guards, and who keeps peace and fees 
that good order is obferved. The Spaniards have a 
greater number of plays written in their language 
than any other nation whatever : They have not lefs 
than four thoufand eight hundred written by anony- 
mous authors ; and one of their dramatic authors, 
the famous Lopez de Vega, wrote more than fifteen 
hundred plays which have been aéted, of which three 
hundred and twelve have been publifhed.” 

The Portuguefe had a moft fuperb Theatre in Lifbon, 
which was deftroyed in the tremendous earthquake of 
1755- in this Theatre was performed and exhibited 
the Opera, a favourite entertainment of the then King 
of Portugal. 

‘<The French Theatres, in point of regulation are, 
by many, efteemed the firtin Europs. ‘The build- 
ings are far from being very large ; they contain on- 
ly a pit, an amphitheatre, and three rows of boxes. 
Befides thefe, there are feats in the orctheftra, which: 
accommodate from forty to fifty perfons.” Such was 
the {tate of their Theatres, according to the writer in 
1743, on the theatrical difputes. But within a very few 
years laft paft, three new Theatres have been built in 
Paris, fomewhat on the plan of the ancient Athenian 
Theatre, the one for the French, the other for Ialian 
dramas, and the third for the Opera. Each of thefe 
"THeatres, according to my information, will contain 
6ooo auditors ; and a certain part of the profits go 
towards fupporting certain hofpitals. 

The Dutch rHuAtReE merits as much attention as 
any flage in Europe; and _ their nation, for their 
{teadinels 
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o6 Gardiner on the Theatre. 
fteadinefs and uniformity of condu@, claim our ré- 
{pect and efteem.” The true Dutch plays breathe a tru- 
ly Dutch {fpirit, and abound with the moft generous 
fentiments of liberty and patriotifm: The famous 
Vondel, who is efteerried one of their beft poets, 
wrote a tragedy intitled Palamades, which is a very 
regular compofition, full of fine fentiments, and con- 
tains an allegorical fatire upon the Stadholderfhip of 


prince Maurice of Orange, for the barbarous murder 


of the penfionary Barneveldt, to whom that prince 
was indebted for all his syehata and whofe hoary 
head, Maurice,” (with the gratitude of a true prince) 
ms brought toa {caffold for no other crime than an ar~- 
dent Den for the conflitution of his country.” A like 
zeal for the RIGHTS OF MAN, and for the liberty of 
their country, fo lately and {o glorioufly exerted by the 
French patriots, feems to have roufed up, againit them, 
the diabolical malignity of moft of the true princes of 
Evuropsz, whofe wicked devices againft that enlight-’ 
ened, friendly; and truly-exalted, nation, it is moft 
fervently wifhed, may end in their own fhame, con- 
fufion, and deniucient And may the facred Gre of 
freedom quickly fpread abroad from France into 
Ho.ttanp, refufcitate the Durcn to regain their an- 
cfent liberty and {plendour, and to trample ba sa 
ery fpecies of tyranny !__But, to return to ¢heir TuE- 
aTRE. The Dutch Comedies do not appear to be fo 
well written as their Tragedies; which may be ac- 
sabe for from the manners and general difpofition 
f that people ; who are, by nature, fedate an 1d phleg- 
matic, and ‘the polifh of whofe manners bears no pro 
portion to the luftre of their many fubftantial vir- 
tries.” Their Comedies, however, are, by no means def: 
titute of wit and humour; they are, upon the whole, 
pleafing and inftru€ting, and ferve to render the pre- 
vailing vices of the times both odtous and ridiculous. 


As 
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As well to their Tragedies as to their Comedies, the 
Durcu frequently add a kind of farce, called in their 
language Kluchfpel, which are inimitable, elpecially 
fuch as are originals ; for, within the prefent century, 
they have began to tranflate, and bring upon their 
staces French farces,which are very infipid and flim- 
fey, when compared with the true original Kluchfpel. 
In point of decorum, the true Dutch Theatre excels al! 
others ; their actors and a€trefles are all people of re+ 
putation, and cannot appear upon that /tage when they 
ceafe to be fuch. Mr. Duym, who was their principal 
Tragedian, atthe time the writer upon the Englith 
theatrical difputes wrote his pamphlet (now near fifty 
years fince) was a reputable bookteller, by profeflion, 
and Mr. Punt, who was then their favourite Comedian, 
was an engraver; all their attrefles were then the 
wives or daughters of burghers, who, as they did not 
abfolutely get their livelihood by the playhoufe, fo 
they neither faid, nor did, any thing there, which 
could blemifh their charaéters, in private life. This 
is certainly much to theircredit, and fhews the laud- 
able care which the Dutch government pays to the mor- 
als of its citizens. Far different is the condu& of 
fome other governments on the populous continent of 
Europe, where we find thofe Tragedies which breathe 
the {pirit of real liberty and genuine freedom forbid- 
den the srace; while licentious Comedies and very im- 
pure farces are not only a€ted every night, but are 
openly applauded and encouraged by thole whofe ex- 
amples ought to teach others to defpife and abhor 
fuch fcenes of ribaldry and obfcenity. By the prof. 
its of the THEATRE, in Am/ierdam, befides defraying 
the expenfes of the houfe, two hofpitals are main- 
tained from the profits ; which they receive, from the 
Dutch play-houfe funds, and which have amounted 
from two to three thoufand pounds, fterling, ayear. The 
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98 Gardiner on the Theatre. 
managers are fix perfons of reputation, who take care 
that every thing is paid for, with the moft fcrupulous 
exaCctnels, making up andlettling their own accounts 
quarterly. Thus far have I copied the fentiments 
and the facts, though not exaét! y in the very fame 
drefs I found them, inthe pamphlet publifhed, in Lon- 
DON, IN 1742, bntheir then theatrical difputes. I have 
lately applied to Mynheer Diederich Leertouyer, the 
amiable Dutch Conful, refident in this town, for in- 
formation on this fubjeCt, and for the prefent {tate of 
their Theatre, who aflures me that the Dutch Theatre is 
carried on as formerly ; but they have, in Am/lerdam, 
of late years, a Fr ench Theatre alfo, wheuba is {upport~ 
ed by fubfcription, and a German Theatre. 

The Flemif/h Theatre differs very little, in point of 
elegance or management from the Dutch; and if their 
decorations are not fo magnificent as thole of Italy, 
France, or England, they are, however, neat and bes 
coming, which anf{wers every neceflary ‘purpole. 

In Germany, moft of the Princes have THEATRES 
in their palaces, the expentfe of which is defrayed out 
of their own purfes, and their actors. are frequently 
of noble families ; ; who, after gaining a reputation on 
the flage, are often rewat ieih with prefer ments in the 
army, the ftate, and even in the church. There is 
one thing peculiar to the German ftage, in their free 
cities, Where the expenfes are defrayed by the audi- 
ence, and that is, that the author of a play has a cer- 
tain sitar vance every time his play is acted ; and this 
continues to his heirs or affigns; fothat a good play 
is an eftate in fee, while it remains unprinted; and 
for this reafon it is that, they take the greateft care to 
prevent their sent fromappearing in print, as, fhould 
that happen, there is an end of the allowance. 

Thus have we feen how far the manners of a people 
are affected by, and may be known from, the enter- 
tainments 
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tainments and amufements of their THEATRES ;* for 
we have feen, in the courfe of my inveftigations, how 
far national manners have been affeCted and known from 
their theatrical exhibitions ; we have plainly feen that 
thofe exhibitions are a kind of political index, by 
which the public temper and difpofition may be dil- 
covered and afcertained ; and from whence we may be 
enabled to pronounce, with certainty, as to the love of 
liberty, the degree of public fpirit, generofity, and po- 
litenefs, of any people ; becaufe thofe particular vir- 
tues, for which a nation have the highelt efteem, 
will always make the greateft figure in their plays, 
as thofe vices, the confequences of which they moft 
dread, will ever be drawn and appear, on their THE- 
ATRES, in the fouleft, and molt odious or ridiculous 
colours, 

Having thus confidered this unfocial, this illiberal, 
irrational, unconftitutional, prohibitory, aét, which 
wars againft the introduction of a THEATRE among us, 
and which the town of Boston, in its corporate capa- 
city, hath enjoined its Reprefentatives to endeavour 
to procure a repeal of, as that Gothic aéf is contrary 
to, and an infringment of, the unalienable rights of 
man; having fhewn the benefits and emolumentary 
advantages which muft accrue to the inhabitants 
of this town, in general, and to its tradefmen and 
mechanics, in particular, from the erecting, decorat- 
ing, furnifhing, and opening, of a THEATRE, in this 
town, provided with all the neceflary icenery, ma- 
chinery, and wardrobe; having endeavoured to de- 
monitrate that theatrical exhibitions are, by no means, 
wnlawful to Chriftians, as we find neither Theatres, ad- 
ers, nor the frequenters of Theatres, condemned by, 

the 


al > pul east ¢ b an dei 
* See the annexed, elegant, letter, of my friend, whica was 
written {ince this work has been in the prefs, 
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the infpired penmen, of the New Te/lament, but, on 
the contrary, we find St. Paux, the moft learned of 
all the Apoftles, quoting, and ingrafting into, the 
facred volume, feveral divine paflages, Feats the Greek 
poets and writersof comedy, where fuch paflages accorded 
with his own fentiments ; and having alfo fhewn that 
dramatic poetry i is to be found, as wel Hin the New, as; 
in the Old, Teftament ; having aifo {hewn the rife, pro-. 
grefs, and meridian height of the drama, as well as the, 
hiftory of the Grecian comedy (one fpecies of the dra- 
ma) in particular ; having fhewn that the THEATRE 
hath been approved and countenanced by fome of the 
wifeft and beft men of old, and by the great and good 
Tillotfon, of late years, as selk as by ib virtuous and 
amiable Addifon, the fublime and pious Young, and 
other great and good men ; that dramatic exhibitions 
have a manifeft tendency a polifh the manners, re- 
fine the tafle, amend the vulgar, vicious, pronunci- 
ation, and to give an energetic power to our words, 
and may probably promote the moft efficient effets 
en our pulpit nator, by communicating a fpirit of 
animation, and the powers of jw action, to fome few, 
at leaft, of owr young Cle ereymen, and thereby, greatly 
aid the caufe of religion; and havi ing given a fhore 
{ketch of the hiftory of the drama, Mere of the THE A- 
TRE In ENGLAND, as wellas a ceneral view of the 
THEATRES In Other part ts of Euvropg; I will only 
add that I know of no /ree /late where the public flage 
is not countenanced and protected ; that evenin thele, 
our United States of Amurica, there is not any very 
confiderable Commonwealth, excepting Maffachufetts 
in whole capital the people do not now enjoy the z7- 
nocent and rational amufement of the rHEATRE; that 
even our, adjoining fifter ftate of Con NEcTICUT (ever 
remarkable for the {tri purity of her manners, and 
which can boaft of almoft as long a lift of faints as qur- 


felves) 
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felves) as well as our adjoining ea/flern fifter-State of 
NEwWHAmpsSHIRE, hath lately expelled the four, en- 
vious, morofe glooms of fuperftition, fo far, at leaft, 
as to admit of the manly and rational recreations of 
the ruzaTRE among them; I hope, Sir, the Houfe 
will not accept the report now under confideration , 
but will gratify the very refpe@able town of Boston, 
in its requeft, and permit a bill to be brought in for 
repealing this unfocial, this illiberal, this rigid, un- 
conftitutional, Jlue law. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that I have not exhaufted 
the patience of the Houfe, on the prefent occafion : 
the fubjcct is, altogether, new in this country, and to 
many good citizens very interefting ; and, therefore, 
I thought it my indifpenfible duty, thoroughly to in- 
velligate, and attempt to clucidate, that fubjeét, al- 
though, to fome perfons, perhaps, this differtation 
may be thought to {mell too ftrongly of the lamp. I 
confefs, Sir, I have {pared no pains, no labour of 
mind; J have contfulted a variety of authors, from 
whom I have borrowed very freely ; but which the 
novelty and importance of the queftion—THEATRE, 
or, 20 Theatre, 1 truft, will fully apologize for, and 
jullify me in. 
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[As referred to in page 99-] 


A PV DIOD OOK 


May 24, 1792. 


DEAR STR; 


IF the obfervation which has been fre- 
quently made be a juft one, that ‘“ nothing has a more 
confiderable and immedtate influence upon the manners of a 
people than the turn which public amufements take among 
them,” it will conftitute, 1 think, a ftrong argument 
in behalf of a THEATRE. For, whilft the exhibitions 
of the flage ave capable of giving the moft exquifite 
entertainment, they forcibly convey the moft impor- 
tant inftru€tion to a rational audience; and are there- 
fore agreeable and ufeful {chools of refined manners, 
of generous and manly fentiment, of prudent and 
virtuous conduct. To deny that this is really the 
cafe, would be obftinate prejudice. The fages of 
Greece and Rome, and the enlightened of later times, 
in their encomiums on the Drama, have juftified 
the affertion. Experience has done more—it has ex- 
emplified it, 

Some 
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Some reafons why it fhould have fo great influence, 
have fuggefted themfelvés to my mind. ‘To you, 
who have fo deeply and thoroughly ftudied the fub- 
ject, they may not be new ; let them fhew you then 
that I advocate the caufe you have efpoufed. 

Let us but recolleét the ofices and ends of the drama, 
its pretenfions and purpofes, and we fhall not hefitate 
in forming a true judgment of its merit. Its firft 
endeavour 1s to touch the heart; its next to mend it. 
For the former purpofe, a polifhed di@ion and an 
elevation of fentiment, are extremely neceflary : To 
effect the latter, propriety of fable, interefting fitua- 
tion, variety of character, and, above all, morality of 
leffon, are eflentially requifite. Thefe are perfeétions 
which the poet will furnifh. It will be the bufinefs 
of the Aéior, by the vivid force of reprefentation, to 
give them a peculiar influence over the mind. 

It is well known, that in dramatic exhibitions, of 
all others, the human genius has opportunities of ex- 
erting and difplaying itfelf, in the molt agreeable, the 
moft engaging light, and perhaps to the greateft ad- 
vantage. In them, all the powers of oratory, all the 
variety of exprefiion of which ation or language are 
capable, and all the graces of delivery, are to be dif- 
played. [From the /fage, where Roscius exercifed 
all the energies of rhetoric, the fuaviter in modo, and 
the fortiter in re, CICERO caught that animated man- 
ner of compofition and elocution, to which he owed 
his fame, and its immortality.* _ According 

* With this comedian, who was mafter of his art in an em- 
inent degree of perfection, he contraéted an intimacy, for the 
purpofe of improving in graceful tone and aétion. MaAcro- 
BLUS relates a fingular circumftance on this head. He fays, 
that Cicero and Rofcius contended which fhou!d: exprefs the 


sepra 
fame thought and fentiment; the one in the moft various 


~ turns of phrafe, and at the fame time moft happily ; the other, 


by the greatell propriety and diverfity of motion and aétion. 


So 
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According to Ariftotle,* the epic poem is purely an 
imitation ; whereas the dramatic is action itfelf. The 
former imitates by narration, the latter rifes into ac- 
tual exiftence, kindles into forcible life, and is the very 
ftory it would reprefent. Its general bufinefs, among 
the ancients, was the inftrn@tion of mankind. The 
dignity of its original inftitution it fill mairitains. 
Prodeffe et delectare is {till its grand chara@teriftic. And 
without faying too much of a well regulated theatre, we 
may fafely affirm that, in no other {chool are moral 
Sentiment anid refined manners more emphatically en- 
forced ; or vice and folly more effectually difcounte- 
nanced. Its fcenes give a finifhed difplay of life and 
manners; and exhibit in the moft amiable drefs, in 
reprefentations the moft affecting, all the dignity 
which manly virtue gives to the human character, and 
the honour and happinefs with which it rewards its 
poflefflor. Moral goodnels is rendered familiar to us, 
and appears truly amiable when fet before us m fuch 
an affecting and engaging manner. Asa good pic- 
ture {trikes the mind with greater force, and gives 4 
more lively idea of the objeét reprefented by it than 
any defcription by words can do, fo, to reprefent pro- 
priety of behaviour in precepts does not move the af- 
fections fo powerfully as when we fee it delineated in 
example. Narration is frequently unaffeGiing. Di- 
dactic difcourfe, coldand uninterefting. But where 
character is perfonified, and hiftorical events exhib- 
ited, attention will be captivated, and a communica- 
tion for virtuous fentiment operied to the heart. The 

great 


So admirable a genius, cultivated with fo much pains, ac- 
guired Cicero an height of reputation, that eclipfed all the 
orators of his country and age. See Macrob. fat. 1.2, ¢. 19. 
and Rollins’s Roman Hit. vols.10, p. 215. 


* De Poet, lib. vi. 
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great maxims of happinefs fo recommended to man- 
kind, by introducing them thus adorned with all the 
graces of defcription, eloquence, and poetry, cannot 
fail of interefting, and making a deep and lafting im- 
preffion onthe mind. We infenfibly learn to form 
juft and impartial opinions of human life. Every 
amiable affection, every humane feeling, every gener- 
ous fentiment is called forth, and cherifhed in the 
breaft. Onthe theatre, alfo, the turpitude and de- 
formity of vice are fo ftrikingly reprefented, and fo 
feverely lafhed, that the {pettator fhrinks with horror 
from its view, and is moft effectually warned and 
taught to efcape its dominion. The painful leffons 
of experience are fpared. Prudence and wifdom are 
Jearned from the wretched confequences of guilt, 
there painted and defcribed. 

More particularly in the cata/trophe, where the poet 
and aéor exert their utmoft ftretch of ability to roufe 
every feeling of the audience, are the paflrons excited, 
and improved,* the mind filled with the moft noble 
ideas, and the heart awakened to the moft generous. 
emotions. 

It is faid that by thefe means, that eminent tyrant, 
Alexander of Pierwa, who had paffed his life in an 
uninterrupted feries of cruelties, without commrile- 
ration and without remorfe, was melted into tears at 
the exhibition of a tragedy, where the effe€ts of ca- 
lamity on the mind of the fufferer were exprefsly fet 
forth before his imagination.f His heart was made 

to 


* Tr isas a phelofopier, not as the mere conniffeur in a 
polite art, that Ariftotle gives the preference, above all other 
modes of poetic imitation, to tragedy, as capable of purging: 
the paflions by means of a terror and pity.” —De poet, l: 6. 

[ Mrs. Montague’s Efay on the genius and writings of 
Shake/hea re. 
+ Plutarch in Pelop. et im Orat. de fortun, & vit. Alex. 
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to feel a kindly pity ; and gradually foftened intoa 
tender regret for the mifery in which his ow ambi- 
tion and barbarity had involved others. Charmed 
with the noble fentiments of the poet, and affected 
by the pathetic defcription, accent and geflure of 
the actor, he felt, perhaps for the firft time, with high 
delight, the weet emotions which fympathy excites. 

If fcenec reprefentatrons could infpire a tyrant with 
the tender fenfibilities annexed to humanity and be- 
nevolence ; fuch as are lefs deficient in feeling, they 
may encourage in goodneis and {trengthen in virtue, 
{uch as are equally infenfible they will have a tend- 
ency to mollify and reclaim. 

¢ Asa perfect Tragedy,” fays the elegant Addifon,* 
‘is the nobleft production of human nature, {o it is 
capable of giving the mind one of the moft delightful, 
and moft improving entertainments. Diverfions of 
this kind wear out of our thoughts every thing that is 
mean and little. They cherifh and cultivate that 
humanity which is the ornament of our nature. They 
foften infolence, foothe affli€tion, and fubdue the 
mind to the dilpenfations of Providence. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that in all the polite nations of 
the world, this part of the drama has met with public 
encouragement.” 

Nor is Comedy unimportant, or uninterefting. De- 
figned to fhew the inconveniences arifing from 1m- 
prudent conduét, and irregular fallies of paflion, to 
ridicule the follies and vices which fathion may have 
introduced, or habit and pride fanciioned, and to 
reprefent the true fource of private enjoy ment from 
focial affe€tions, from the judicious choice of ac- 
quaintance and facade and from amiable and dif- 


creet conduct; it would alfo direét in the condu€t of 


life, and form the mind to virtue. 
But 
* Spectator No. 39. 
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But, my good friend, I fear I fhall put your pa- 
tience and candor to too fevere a trial. I conclude 
with adopting the words of Horace, and faying of the 
actor, | 


“6 Tle 














—— meum qui pettus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus ; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis.” 





**Tis he who gives my breaft a thoufand pains, 
Can make me teel each paifion that he feigns; 
Enrage, compofe, with more than magic art, 
With pity and with terror tear my heart ; 

And {natch me, o’er the earth, as thro’ the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, or where.” 
| POPE. 
I am, dear Sir, 
with fentiments of high efteem, 
and cordial friendfhip, 
Your humble fervant, 


* S&HEEE SH HE F 





joun Garpiner, Efq.. 
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A’... DISSE RT Apes 


ON THE 


ANCIENT POETRY or tHE ROMANS; 


WITH 


INCIDENTAL OBSERVATIONS on certain 
SUPERSTITIONS, &e. 


=< OF OS OHO NS 


6 eas ROMANS, at firft, were a rude, 
fierce people, fo perpetually engaged in wars, with 
their neighbours, as to have little or no leifure to at- 
tend to the cultivation of elegant and refined litera- 
ture, or the politer arts; which are, generally, the 
happy attendants and delightful companions, of peace 
and public profperity. For the period of nearly the 
firft four hundred years of their city, the public games 
and fhows were of the athletic kind; among which 
were wreftling, boxing, and foot-racing: In the 139th 
year of the city, their fifth King, Tarqunius Prifcus, 
applied the wealth he had amaffed, from the feveral 
neighbouring towns which he had conquered, to the 
building a Circus, wherein to celebrate the public games. 
This Circus he built three fiadza and an half, or, ac- 
acording to Kennet, four ftadza, or furlongs, long, and 
four jugera, or acres, broad; which the learned fa- 
thers, Catrou and Rowllé, compute to have been two 
thoufand, feven hundred, and eighty-feven, Roman, 
feet, in length, and nine hundred and fixty feet in 
breadth, or width; thatis, above twice as long as 
broad. At one end of this Circus flood the bounds, 
or flarting pofts, from which, in the races, the 

chariots 
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chariots ftarted ; and, at the oppofite end ftood the 
mete, or pillars, round which the chariots turned, in 
the race. The end of the Circus, where thefe meta or 
turning pofts, or ue {tood, defcribed a portion, or 
fegment of acircle ; but the other end, in which the 
ftarting pofts ftood, was femi-circular, as is general- 
ly fuppoled. Denied the inner fides, soe the ‘walls of 
thisCzrcus, were galleries, capable of containing 150,000 
{pectators, who might there fit at their eafe, and view 
the exhibitions of the games. Tarquinius Prifcus in- 
ftituted what were called the Roman, or great, games, 
which were exhibited in this Circus; befides which, 
other games were celebrated therein, as the games 
facred to Apollo, Ceres, Sc. and the Magalenfes, or 
games in honour of the great goddefs, Cybele, the mother 
of the gods. All the various games exhibited in 
this ie us, in time, came to be detioniitrated Circen- 
es, the Circenfian games, or, the games of the Circus. 
«It is hard,” fays Kenneé, in his Roman antiquities, 
«to light on any tolerable divifson which would take 
in all the public fperts and fhows ; but the moft ac- 
curate feems to be that which ranks them under two 
eae Ludi Circenfes, and Ludi Seenict. But, becaufe 
this divifionis made, only, in refpe€t of the form and 
manner of the folemnities, and of the place of action, 
there is need of another, to exprefs the end and de- 
fion of their mftitution; and this may be “ Ludz 
facri,” (facred games,) ‘“ Votivz,” (Votive, ) and ** Fu- 
nebres,’ (funeral games.) ‘The Pensathlum, or Quin- 
guentium, as moft of their other fports, was borrowed 
from the Grecian Gar nes; the five exercifes tliat com- 
pole dit, were running, wrefiling, leaping, throwing” 
(the dil cus or quoit) “ nid honing. i 
The chariot races, the ludus Troje or Trojan fports, 
of which we have fich a beautiful defcription in the 
Vv. 
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V. Aneid,* and the Phyrrica Saltatio, were alfo a 
mong the circenfes or games of the Circus. Some have 


pretended 


* * At pater ASneas, nondum certamine miffo, 
Cuftodem ad fefe comitemque impubis liili 
Epytiden vocat, et fidam fic fatur ad aurem : 
Vade age; et Afcanio, fi jam puerile paratum 
Agmen habet fecum, curfufque inftruxit equorum, 
Ducat avo turmas, et fefe oftendat in armis, 

Dic, ait. ipfe omnem longo decedere circo 
Infufum populum, et campos jubet effe patentes. 
Incedunt pueri, pariterque ante ora parentum 
Frenatis lucent in equis : quos oninis euntes 
Trinacriz mirata fremit Trojaque juventus, 
Omnibus in morem tonfa coma preffa corfna. O 
Cornea bina ferunt prafixa haftilia ferro ; 

Pars leves humero pharetras: it pectore fummo 
Flexilis obtorti per collum circulus auri. 

Tres equitum numero turme, turnique vagantur 
Duétores : pueri bis feni, quemque fecuti, 
Agmine partito fulgent, paribufque magiftris. 

na acies juvenum, ducit quam parvus ovantem 
Nomen avi referens Priamus, tua clara, Polite, 
Progenies, auctura Italos: quem Thracius albis 
Portat equus bicolor maculis ; veftigia primi 
Alba pedis, frontemque oftentans arduus albam, 
Alter Atys, genus unde Atti duxere Latini: 
Parvus Atys, pucroque puer dilectus Iiilo. 
Extremus, formaque ante omnes pulcher Tuilus, 
Sidonio eft inveétus equo; quem candida Dido 
Efe fui dederat monumentum et pignus amoris, 
Cvetera Trinacriis pubes fenioris Aceftx 
Herturequis. 

Excipiunt plaufu pavides, gaudentque tuentes 
Dardanide, veterumque agnofcunt ora parentum, 
Potquam omneim leti confeffum oculofque fuorunt 
Luflravere in equis; fignum clamore paratis 
Epytides longe dedit, infonuitque flagello, 

Olli difcurrere pares, atque agmina ternt 

Diduétis folvere choris, rurfufque vocati 
Convertere vias, infeflaque tela tulere, 
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pretended that Minerva, or, the goddefs of wifdom, 
was the inventrefs of this warlike dance; afferting 
that 


Now call’d the prince, before the games were done, 
The hoary guardian of his royal fon, 
And gently whifpers in his faithful ear, 
To bid Afcanius in his arms appear, 
And with his youthful band and courfer come; 
To pay due honoitrs at his grandfire’s tomb. 
Next he commands the huge affembled train 
To quit the ground, and leave an open plain. 
Strait on their bridled fteeds, with grace divine, 
The beauteous youths before their fathers fhine. 
The blooming Trojans and Sicilians throng, 
And gaze with wonder as they march’d along, 
Around their brows a vivid wreath they wore ; 
Two glitt’ririg lances tipt with fteel they bore ; 
Thefe alight quiver ftor’d with fhafts fuftain, 
. And from their neck deperids a golden chain: 
On bounding fteeds advance three graceful bands, 
find each a little blooming chief commands. 
Beneath each chief twelve {prightly {triplings came; 
In fhining arms, in looks and age the fame. 
Grac’d with his grandfire’s name, Polites’ fon, 
Young Priam, leads the firft gay {quadron on ; 
A youth, whofe progeny muft Latium grace: 
He prefs’d a dappled fteed of ‘Thracian race : 
Betore, white {pots on either foot appear, 
And on his forehead blaz’d a filver ftar. 
A\tys the next advanc’d, with looks divine, 
Atys the fource of the great Attian line: 
lulus friendfhip grac’d the lovely boy : 
And laft Iulus came, the pride ot Troy, 
In charms, fuperior to the blooming train ; 
And fpurr’d his Tyrian courfer to the plain ; 
Which Dido gave the princely youth, to prove 
A lating pledge, memorial of her love. 
Th’ inferior boys on beauteous courfers ride, 
From great ‘Aceftes’ royal ftalls fupply’d. 
Now fluth’d with hopes, now pale with anxious fear, 
Before the fhouting crowds, the youths appear ; 
P The 
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that that goddefs, led up a dance, clad in armour, 
immediately after the conqueft of the Titans ; oth- 
ers, again, impute it to the Curetes or Corybantes, who 

guarded Fupiter, while he was an infant, in his cradle, 
leaping up and down, and clafhing their arms, arik- 
ing their fhields with their fpears, in order to pre- 
vent Saturn from hearing the cries of, thereby find- 
ng him out, and then devouring, his fon. Priny, 
oaln, atribltes the invention of this dance to 
Ajaale the fon of Achilles, who employed a com- 
pany of dancers to perform {uch a dance at the fune- 
ral of his father. This Crrcus of Tarquinius Prifcus 
was, inafter times, repaired and extremely beautified 
and ren. by Julius Cefar, Auguftus, Caligula, Do- 
mutian, Trajan, and Heliogabulus ; and was, fo greatly, 
enlarged, as, conveniently to hold and accommodate 
with feats, obenitise perfons. Inthe latter ages of 
the Roman Empire, it was denominated Czrcus maxi- 
MUS 


Inde alios ineunt curfus alio{que recurfus 
Adverfis fpatiis, alternéfque orbibus orbes 
Impediunt, pugnzque cient fimulacra fub armis.. 

It nunc terga fuga nudant; nunc {picula vertunt 
Infenfi; faéta pariter nunc pace feruntur. 

Ce quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus im alta 
Parietibus textum czecis iter, ancipitemque 

Mille viis habuiffe delum, qua figna fequendr 

Halleret indeprenfus et NANI De error. 

Maud aliter ‘Teucrum nati vefligia curfu 

Impediunt, texuntque fugas et praelia ludo, 
Delphinum fimiles, qui per maria humida nando 
Carpathium Libycumque fecant, luduntque per undas.. 
Hunc morem, hos curius, atque hac certamina primus 
Afcanius, Longam muris cum cingeret Albam, 
Retfulit, et prifcos docuit celebrare Latinas: 

Quo puer ipfe modo, fecum quo ‘Trova pubes, 
Albani docuere fuos, Bac maxima Porro 
Accepit Roma, et patrium fervavit honorem; 
Frojaque nunc, pucri Trojanum dicitur agmen.” 

































the Zacatre of POMPEY THE GREAT; it was much celebrat- 
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gus, the great, or largeft, Circus, to diftinguifh it from 

the lefler Corci, as thofeof Flaminius, Nero, &c. In this Ee 

Circus, allo, as well as in their permanent THEATRES.* | | Heese 
i were | | ees 

The fhouting crowds admire their charms, and trace | | es 

Their parent’s lines in every lovely face. ) ee 

Now round the ring, before their fathers, ride | |] ee 

The boys, in all their military pride. | 

Till Periphantes’ founding lafh from far 

Gave the loud fignal of the mimick war; 

Strait, in three bands diftin&, they break away, | 

Divide in order, and their ranks difplay : 

Swiit at the fummon, they return, and throw 

At once their hoftile lances at the foe : | 

Then take a néw excurfion on the plain ; lie : 

Round within round, an endlefs courfe maintain ; 1! 

And now advance, and now retreat again ; I Ht 

With well-difflembled rage their rivals dare, | 

And pleafe the crowd with images of war. 

Alternate now they turn their backs in flight, i] 

Now dart their lances, and renew the fight : | 

Then in a moment from the combat ceafe, 

Rejoin their fcatter’d bands, and move in peace. 

So winds delufive, is a thoufand ways 

Perplext and intricate, the Cretan maze; 

Round within round, the blind Maanders run, 

Untrac’d and dark, and end where they begun. 

The f{kilful youths, in fport, alternate ply 

Their {hitting courfe; by turns they fight and fly : 

As dolphins gambol on the watry way, 

And, bounding o’er the tides, in wanton circles play. 

This {port Afcanius, when in mighty length 

He rais’d proud Alba glorying in her ftrength, | 

‘Taught the firft fathers of the Latian namie, ii 

As now he folemniz’d the noble game, 

From their fucceflive Alban offspring come 

Thele ancient plays, to grace imperial Rome; 

Who owns her ‘Trojan band, and game of ‘Troy 

Deriv’d thro’ ages from the princely boy.” ELtr. 


* The firft permanent Theatre which was built at Rome was 


ed, 
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were feen the favage and bloody exhibitions of Gladi- 
ators and of wild beajis, who were made to fight with, 
and 


ed, by the ancients, for its grandeur and magnificence. “ It 
was furrounded by a portzco, to fhelter the company in bad wea- 
ther, and had acuria or fenate-houfe annexed to it; with a 
bafilica alfo, ora grand hall, proper for the fitting of Fudges, 
or any other public bufinefs ; which were all finifhed at Pom- 
PEY’s cofi, and adorned with a great number of images of men 
and women, famed for fomething very remarkable or prodigt- 
ous in their fives and charaders, ATYicuUs undertook the 
care of placing all these flatues ; for which Pompry charged 
CicERO with his thanks to him. What made this fabric the 
more {furprifing and {plendid, was a beautiful temple, ereded 
at one end of it to Venus the Conquere/s ; and fo contrived, that 
the feats of the theatre might ferve as fiaars to the temple, This 
was defigned, itis faid, ¢o avoid the reproach of making Jo vaft 
an expense for the mere xfe of luxury ; the temple being fo placed 
that thofe who came to the fhows might feem to come to worfhip 
the Godde/s. At the folemnity of this dedication, PomPEY en- 
terlarned the people with the mofe magn? icent fhows, which had 
ever been exhibited in Rome « In the theatre, were flage plays, 
prizes of mufic, wrefiings, and all hends of bodily exercife : In 
the circus, the horfe-races, and huntings of wild beafts for five 
days fucceffiively, tn which five hundred lions were hilfed ; on 
the lait day, twenty elephants ; whofe lamentable howling, when 
mortally wounded, raifed fuch a commiferation in the multitude, 
from avulgar notion of ther great fenfe and love to man, that 
ut defiroyed the whole diverfon of the fhow, and drew curfes up 
on Pompry humfelf, for beng the author of fo much cruelty. 
So true it 1s, what Cicero obferves of this kind of prodigal- 
ity, that there 1s no real dignity or lafiing honour init; that 
at fatiates while it pleases, and 15 forgotten as Joon as td ts over, : 
It gives us however a genuine idea of the wealth and grandeur 
of thofe principal fubjeéts of Rome, who from their private 
revenucs could raife fuch noble buildings, and provide juch 
fhows from the feveral quarters of the world, which no Mon- 
arch on earth is now able to exhibit.” 
If we are aftonifhed at the magnificence of this THEATRE 
of PomPEyY, and thevaft expenfe of the fhows exhibited atthe 
teftival of 1s dedication, what {hall we fay to the magnificence 
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and to deftroy, each other, and the latter fometimes 
to fight with men. In this Circus, allfo, they were oft- 
en hunted; and, here, were often exhibited, horfe- 
races, as well as chariot-raccs. 


Jn 


and unbounded expenfe of the celebration of the Roman games 
in aftertimes, by CARINUS? “The only merit of the admi- 
niftration of CAkINUs (lays Mr. Gibbon) that hiftory could 
record, or “poetry celebrate, was the uncommon fplendour 
with which, in hisown, and in his brother’s name, he exhib- 
ited the Roman games of the theatre, the circus and the am- 
phitheatre, More than twenty years afterwards, when the 
courtiers of Dioclefan reprefented to their frugal fovereign the 
fame and popularity of his munificent predeceflor, he acknow- 
ledged, that the reign of CAn1NUs had indeed been a reign 
of pleafure. But this vain prodigality, which the prudence 
of Dioclefian might juftly defpife, was enjoyed with furprife 
and tran{port by the Roman people, The oldeft of the citizens 
recollectiug the fpectacles of former days, the triumphal pomp 
of Probus or Aurelian, and the fecular games of the emperor 
Philip, acknowledged that they were all furpafled by the fu- 
perior magnificence of CARINUS,’ 

“The {peétacles of CARINUS may, therefore, be beft illuf- 
trated by the obfervation of fome particulars, which hi 
has condefcended to relate, concerning thofe of his predece! 
fors. If we confine ourfelves folely to the hunting of wild 


beafls, however we may cenfure the vanity of the defign, or 


the cruelty of the execution, we are oblisedto contels, that 
; ¢ « 4s : +} 4 [4] i F f : 
neither before nor fince the t:me of the Romans fo much art 


and expenfe have ever been lavifhed for the amufement of the 
people. By the order of Probus, a great quantity of large 


( 
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trees torn up by the roots. were tran{planted into the miait of 


; 4 
the Circus; 
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filled with athoufand offriches, 2 thoufand flags, a thoufand 
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fallow deer, and athoufand wild boars; and all this wild 


a are . 
game was abandoned to the riotous impetuofity of the multi- 
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tude. The tragedy of the fucceeding day confifled in the 
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maflacre of a hundred lions, ary equal number of lionefles, two 
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hundred leopards, and three hundred bears, The collettion 
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prepared by tne YOUNPCI Gordian tor his triumph 


, and which 
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nis fucceflor exhibited in the fecular games, was lefs rei 
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In the early ages of their city, the Romans feem to 
have known nothing of the fublimities of chafte and 
truly 


able by the numbers than by the fingularity ofthe animals. 
Twenty Zebras difplayed their elegant forms, and variegated 
beauty to the eyes of the Roman people. Ten Elks, and as 
many Cameleopards. The loftieftand moft harmlefs creatures 
that wander over the plains of Sarmatia and Ethiopia, were 
contrafted with thirty 4/ricaz hyenas, and ten Indian tygers, 
the moftimplacable favages of the torrid zone. The unoffend- 
ing ftrength with which nature has endowed the greater quad- 
rupeds was admired in the Rhinoceros, the Hippopotamus of 
the Nile, anda majettic troop of thirty two elephants. While 
the populace gazed with {tupid wonder on the {plendid fhow, 
the naturalift might indeed obferve the figure and properties of 
fo many different {pecics, tranfported from every part of the 
ancient world into the amphitheatre of Rome. But this acci- 
dental benefit, which {cience might derive from folly, is fure- 
ly infufficient to juftify fuch a wanton abufe of the public rich- 
es. There occurs, however, a {ingle inftance in the firft Pu- 
nic War, in which the fenate wifely connected thisam ufement 
of the multitude with the intereft of the flate. A confidera- 
ble number of Elephants, taken in the defeat of the Carthagi- 
man army, were driven through the Circus by a few flaves, 
armed only with blunt javelins. The ufetul {pectacle ferved 
to unprefs the Joeman foldier with a jut contempt for thefe 
unwieldy adimals ; and heno longer dreaded to encounter them 
in the ranks of war.” 

“The hunting or exhibition of wild beafts was conduéted with 
a tnegnificence {uitable to a people who ftyled themfelves the 
maiters of the world; nor was the edifice appropriated to that 
entertainment, lefs expreflive of Roman greatnefs. Podfterity 
admires, and will long admire, the awful remains of the am- 
phitheatre of Yitws, which fo well deferved the epithet of Co. 
éoffal. It was a building of an elliptic figure, five hundred, 
and fixty-four feet in length, and four hundred and fixty-fev- 
en in breadth, founded on four-fcore arches, and rifing, with 
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cruited with marble, and decorated with fatues. The flopes 
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of the valt concave which formed the infide, were filled and 


furrounded 
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truly-clafic poetry. All the poetry they then pof- 


feffed were certain martial fongs, or hymns, of the Salzz, 
which were compofed by the Sabine philofopher, 
Numa Pompilius, their fecond King, and certain hero- 
ick fongs, which they fung at feflivals and private en- 


tertainments, in honour of thofe great and illuftrious 


men who had accomplifhed fome glorious atchieve-~ 
ment 


furrounded with fixty or eighty rows of feats of marble, like- 
wife, covered with cufhions, and capable of receiving with eafe 
above four-fcore thoufand fpetators. Sixty-four vomitories 
(for by that name the doors were very aptly diftinguifhed) 
poured forth the immenfe multitude ; and the entrances, paf- 
fages, and ftair-cafes, were contrived with fuch exquifite {kill 
that each perfon, whether of the fenatorial, the equeftrian, or 
the plebeian order, arrived at his deftined place without trou- 
ble or confufion. Nothing was omitted, which, in any re{- 
pect, could be fubfervient to the convenience and pleafure of 
the fpeciators. They were protetied from the fun and rain 
by an ample canopy, occafionally drawn over their heads. 
‘The air was continually refrefhed by the playing of fountains, 
and profufely impregnated by the grateful {cent of aromatics. 
In the centre of the edifice, the arena or flage, was flrewed 
with the fineft fand, and fucceflively affumed the moft differ- 
ent forms, At one moment it feemed to rife out of the earth, 
like the garden of the He/pertdes, and was afterwards broken 
into the rocks and caverns of Fhrace. The fubterraneous 
pipes conveyed an inexhauftible fupply of water ; and what 
had juft before appeared a level plain, might be fuddenly con- 
verted into a wide lake, covered with armed veffels, and re- 
plenifhed with monflers of the deep. In the decorsation ot 
thefe {cenes, the Roman emperors difplayed their wealth and 
liberality ; and we read, on various occafions, that the whole 
furniture of the amphitheatre was either of filver, or of gold, 
or of amber. The poet who defcribes the games of Carinus, 
in the charaéter of a fhepherd, attraCted to the capital by the 
fame of their magnificence, affirms that the nets defignedas a 
defence againft wild beafts, were of golden wire ; that the 
porticos were gilded, and that the belt or circle which divid- 
ed the feveral ranks of fpeétators from each other, was ftud- 
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ment or rendered fome notable fervice to their couri- 
try. In procefs of time, they became acquainted with 
the rude Fefcennine banat of Hetruria, which they a- 
dopted, and which they finally proflituted to the pur- 
pofes of wantonly and f{candaloufly libelling the moft 
worthy and exalted men in their nation. To put an 
end tofuch licentioufnefs, laws, with fevere penalties, 
were made, which fully anfweredthe purpofe intend- 
ed. Their poets (fuch as they were) then pro- 
duced, on their flage, what they denominated Satzres ; 
which were compofitions much more polifhed and ae. 
cent than the former Fefcennine or Saturnian verfes ; 
and thefe Satires continued the principal Ludi Scenicz, 
or public ftage exhibitions; of the Romans until the 514 
year of their city; when Lzvius Andromecus, a native 
of Greece, firft introduced the regular drama among 
them. But to explain all this more fully—the Sali 
were the priefts of Mars, the god of war ; their order 
was inftituted by Numa Pompilius, in he: VIII. year 
of his reign, and in the XLVIUI year of the city ; at 
a time wed Rome was aitlicted with the peftilence. 
The priefts of this order were, at firft, twelve in num- 
ber, and were all of fenatorial fete Their princi- 
pal bufinefs was to attend the temple of Mars, and 
there take care of certain brazen fhields which were 
hungupinthattemple. Thefe fhields were in num- 
ber twelve, and were called Anczlia, one of which, of 
an extraordinary make, Numa pretended had falleri 
down from heaven; anduponthe prefervation of which 
the King declared, the nymph £geria and the mutes 
had told him, the future health and prolperity of the 
city depended. ‘To prevent fuch an ineftimable gift 
from being afterwards ftolen or carried off, Numa or- 
dered one "Marui. a {kilful artift, to make eleven 
other brazen fhields, in fize and figure, fo exactly 
alike to this divine /hield, that, that thield could not 
afterwards 
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afterwards be diftinguifhed from either of fuch elevert 
fhields, nor either of thofe eleven from the heavenly 
fhield, delivered tothe workman, as a pattern. When 
Mamurius had finifhed his eleven fhields, they, with 
the divine fhield, were hung up in thetemple of Mars, 
and the twelve Saiz were appointed the keepers of 
the fame. Thele Saliz, who took their name fromone 
Salus, the principal of a band of muficians which 
the Arcadian King, Evander, brought with him into 
Jtaly from Arcadia, were dreffed in habits ftriped with 
purple, and each of them was armed witha brazen 
helmet, breaft-plate, and broad belt clafped together 
with large, brafs buckles. The feftival of the mira- 
culous defcent of the heavenly fhield was commemo- 
rated, annually, on the firft day of March, when the 
Salit marched out of the temple of Mars, each carry= 
ing one of the facred fhields, on his left arm, and a 
javelin in his right hand ; with which they proceeded 
through the city, in magnificent proceffion, dancing 
and finging their hymns, to the found of mufical in- 
ftruments. Sometimes they all fung together, in 
concert ; fometimes one voice only led off the ftrain, 
which, in the end, was clofed by the whole chorus: 
Sometimes one only danced, who was called Preful, 
and headed the band, leading off and regulating the 
dance, and giving the juft time and meafure, by 
beating upon his fhieldwith his javelin, all the others 
watching him, and each ftriking his own particular 
fhield, inthe fame manner as their Preful. I am 
led to imagine that their dances were not very unlike 
the warlike dances of our Indians, one of which I re- 
member to have feen, when a boy, in the Common of 
Boston. Each Indian, in the dance, fung and 
kept aneven, fteady; pace, the greater part of the time, 
moving rather flowly, and at times leaping up, and 
then ftriking the ground quick and {martly, with his 
‘feet 
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feet, three or four times fucceflively. He that per- 
Maruied the beft, and fhook the ground the moft vehe- 
mently, as I then underftood, was allowed to be 
the beft man, and the greateft warrior. In fuppof- 
ing that there was a fimilarity i in the dances of the Saliz 
aid of our favages of the wildernefs, I am fomewhat 
juttified, I apprehend, from Horace, Carm. 36. lib. 1, 


Nec morem Sali fit requires pedum.* 
And again, Carm. 1. lib. 4, 

In morem Sali ter quatient kumum. 
which tranflated literally is ‘‘ after the manner of the 
Salii, they fhall thrice fhake the ground,” fome parts 
of thefe Hymns, if we may credit Cicero, Horace, Qun- 
tilian and others, were not very intelligible ; and {fo 
much the better, perhaps, for the great herd, who, 
generally, venerate moft what they leaft underftand, 
er which they cannot comprehend. 


Fam Saliare Numa, carmen qui laudat, & illud, 


Quod mecum ignorat, folus vult ferre videri.¥ 
Hor. Lpift. 1, lid. u. 


OUINTILIAN afferts that thefe Hymns were hard- 
ly underftood even by the priefts, the Sali, them. 
felves. Saliare carmina vix facerdot bus fis fatis intelle- 
Save fays QuINTILIAN. 

Al falfe reli sions have abounded with ridiculeus 
fapbraeies and unintelligible myfteries, and to the 
unintelligibilities (the more monttroufly abfurd the 
more credit ble !) the multitude have generally, appear- 

d to be the Hasek zealoully attached. Would to God 
the 


es Like Satan priefis the dance we'll lead, 
And Many amazy me alure tread,” FRANCIS. 


+ * He, to whom Numa’s hymns gags divine, 
Although his ignorance be great as mine —FRANCIS 
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‘the true religionhad, never been corrupted by the un- 
fathomable, dark, unintelligibilities of felfifh, defigr.- 

ing, crafty, knavifh, priefts; but their motto was, hoc facit 

pro nobis—“ grift to our mill.” —Even the holy, lying, 
father Saint Ferom,* or the impenetrable Saint Au/jiin, 

Ido not now recolle@ which, has, ferioufly, told us, 
credo quia impoffible eft. ‘<1 believe it, becaufe 1 know 

it to be impoffible.” What dreadful, unintelligible 
fables have not the ecclefia/lic  defcendants of the anci- 

ent Romans introduced into the pureft fyftem of reli- 
gion the world ever knew ? Witnefs, among other of 

their unintelligible nonfenfe, tran ubftantiation, purga- 

tory, the wor fhipot pretended /faznis, pretended mira- 

cles wrought by the bones,t &c. of many a canonized 

villain, &c. &c. &c. The true religion is a_ plain, 

intelligible rule of ght, no ways contradictory 

to reafon,and confifts of two, plain, intelligible, rules 

of condu@t, teaching man his duty to Gop and his 

duty to his neighbour,; But to return, for the prefent 

to 


# This lying father fays, the Lord fent two angels to give 
him a found whipping for mifpending his time, in reading 
Virgil and Crcero, 

+ Witnefs one of my own native townfmen and country- 
men, who is now a Catholic Priefi, among Us, and who was 
converted, to the true fazth, by ‘the miracle-working bones 
of the bleffed St. BenediG de Labre, at Rome. 

+ « What doth the Lorp require of thee, O man, but to 
do juftly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
Gop?” Micah vi, 8. 

The divine teacher, after Mo/es,-hath faid, “Thou fhalt love 
rus Lorp thy Gop with all thy heart, and with all thy foul, 
and with all thy mind, This ts the firft and great command, 
ment. And the fecond zs like unto it: Thou fhait love thy 
neighbour as thy/felf. On thefe two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.” What more, the Pope, the Devil, 
or the whole Hoct Pett, or conjurors, of high church, may fay, 
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to our principal fubje€t, the ancient poetry of the Romans. 
Tutus Hostitius, the immediate fucceflor of Nu- 
ma, added twelve more to the number of the Salii, fo 
that ever after their number was kept up twenty-four. 
Although the hymns of thefe Sali: were originally 
intended to be fung in honour of the gods only, it 
became ufual, in time, to introduce, or mention, 
while they were finging thofe hymns, the names of 
their heroes and more illuftrious men; and from 
thence originated a cuftom which afterwards prevail- 
ed, at their feafts and entertainments, as well private 
as public, of finging heroic fongs, in honour of their 
renowned and more illuftrious charaéters; which 
they accompanied with the mufic of the flute, and 
fometimesalfo, of the harp. And thefearethe fongs 
of which Cicero, in his Brutus, regrets the lofs. «I 
with” (fays that excellent writer) “ that thofe fongs, 
or veries, were now extant, which for fo many ages 
uled to be flung at our public and private entertain, 
ments, in honour of illuftrious men, which Caro in 
his treatife de originibus, particularly mentions”—Ut.- 
nam extarent vila carmina, quie multis feeculis ante fuam Ata 
tem in epulrs effe cantita a _fingulis convims de clarorum vi- 
rorum laudibus, in Originibus Jcriptum reliquit@éeC ATO. 
The next {pecies of rude poctry the Romans be- 
came acquainted with were the old Fefcenuine-verfes. 
Thefe Fefcennine verfes, or poems, werea rude {pe- 
cies of ruftic poetry, which originated in Fefcennina, 
a town of Hetruriaor Tufcany, and took their rife from 
accidents The Fefcennint, at a certain feftival of Ce- 
res, (the goddefs of corn and tillage) were offering 
large platters, filled with all manner of fruits, to 
their goddefs. Warmed with plenty of wine, and 
in high glee and jollity at the facred feaft, one of the 
company, while they were performing their rude, 
Yullic dance, in honour of their deity, upbraided a- 
; nother 
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nother of that company with keen, fevere, farcafm, 
in extempore, coarle, dogerel, verfe, a little raifed 
from common profe; the other, mimicking his af- 
failant, immediately retorted upon him, and return- 
ed the rough compliment, in like doggrel, with all 
the clownifh feverity 1 in his power. 

Such was the origin of the Saturnian, or old Fef- 
cennne veries, which the Hetrur:ans thus introduced 
and afterwards continued as part of ther religious 
rites, conftantly finging thefe rude, fatirical verfes, 
at their folemn feftivals, and accompanying them 
with the found of the flute and dancing. Befides 
the alternate, coarfe jokes and fevere invectives, they, 
from time to time, introduced obfcene jefts into thefe 
verles or fongs, ship die at the fame with inde- 
cent geftures; and, often, they confined not their 
yilileties merely to one another, but caft bitter taunts 
and cutting farcafms on fome of the audience. Such 
was the ftate of this barbarous poetry, when Romz, 
in the 989th year of the city, wifely fent into Hetru- 
via fora band of thefe performers, to flop the devafta- 
tions of the plague, which then raged with paicleni ise 
fury among her citizens. ‘The Brien) s had been ee 
flicted with thisdreadful vifitation, the preceding year; 


in the latter part of which, among others, it carried off 


the great Furius Camillus. Previous tot heir fending in- 
to Fety uria for thefe Hiftriones,* or flage-players, the 
Romans had recourte - a very extraordinary recipe 
to drive a‘ way the plague. It had been prefcribed, 
en a former occafion, (in the 354th year of the city) 


by 


* The word Hifter,, in the Hetrurian, or Tu/can, language, 
fignified a player or dancer. As the firt flage ¢ exhibitions in 
ROME were performed by thefe ie ek from fHetrurta, 
the Romans adopted the word into their language, and ever 
after denominated ftage-players, FP yirione Le 
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by the Duwmviri,t who had the care of the Sybiline 
books, at a time when a great mortality prevailed 
among men and beafts. ‘They pretended to find, 
in their books, a kind of expiation never before ufed 
in Rome. ‘They ordered the ftatues of two of their 
goddeffes, Latona and Diana, and of four of ther 
gods, Apollo, Hercules, Mercury and Neptune, to be 
taken down from their niches, and laid upon three 
beds, which they placed about a table, on which were 
ferved up, to thofe deities, for eight days together, 
the moft magnificent repafts. The heads of private 
families imitated thefe public ceremonies, and every 
one kept open houle, in which he liberally enter- 
tained friend and ftranger. All law procefs was 
prohibited during the feftival, difputes and animot- 
ities were fulpended, and thofe who had been at en- 
mity before, now fat down at the fame table, and 
focially converted together. The prifons were thrown 

open, 


+ © Thefe officers were afterwards increafed to 10 ( Decem- 
girt,) and then to 15 (Quindecemuzri,) It was their bufinefs 
‘to confult the Sybilline books, whenever the Senate thought 
it proper: But recourfe was had to them, in times onlv of 
public dutrefs; as when a dangerous fedition threatened the 
tate, when the Roman armies had been defeated, or when 
any of thefe prodigies appeared, which were thought fatal to 
Rome ; as for inftance, an eruption of the fire of Vefuorus or 
tna, or fome monftrous birth of man or beaft, Then the 
Duumviri had the care of putting in execution, whatever they 
thought commanded by the books of the Sybils, They pre- 
fided over the facrifices, and public fports, which they ap- 
pointed, to appeafe the wrath of heaven. And laftly, they 
ordered every thing that related to the Ludz Seculares. Their 
office was for life, and they were exempted from taxes, as 
well as from civil and military employments. This fort of 
magiftracy continued at Rome tll the time of Theodofus, 
when it was abolifhed with the reft of the Roman fuperih- 
gions.” 
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open, and all the prifoners were releafed from their 
. grons and confinement, in order that, even, they might 
participate of the general, public rejoicings : And fo 
ftri€t a regard did the Romans obferve, on this oc- 
cafion, to what they confidered as a relegious obligation, 
that thofe who had been thus releafed, to partake of 
the general feftivity, were not molefted again, or de- 
prived of their liberty when the feftival was over ; 
{o that this fuperflitious ceremony, which was call- 
ed Leéi-flernium (which may be tranflated laying in, 
or putting to bed) operated as a general pardon and 
goal delivery. But, alas! all this pompous difplay 
of oftentatious ceremony, feafting, and charity, did 
not operate upon the virulent diftemper. The 
plague continued to rage, and to {weep away mul- 
titudes of men and of cattle. 

The great religious recipe of the Leéiz-fierniwm: not 
now an{wering the end propofed, the infatuated ci- 
tizens of anciené Rome had recourfe to a new fuper- 
ftition, to coax or frighten away the plague. They 
had heard of the Fefcennine verfes of Hetrugia, and 
what merriment they occafioned at the feftivals of 
their gods; and, fuppofing that neaven muit be 
pleafed when his creatures are merry and gay, 
they fent for a band of Hiftriones from thence, in or- 
der to difpel the gloom which then covered the city. 
Thefe Hetrurian ftage-players arriving in Romer, @ 
temporary, wooden flage was erected, for them to 
exhibit upon, in the Czrcus, near to the banks of the 
Tiber, in the fhade; where, by their buffoonery, an- 
tic poftures, alternate, jocular, railleries, mufic and 
dances, they might put the people into gay, good 
humour, and laugh away the peftilence. Here, the 
Hiftriones, exhibited, their religious ceremony, (till 
then new to the Romans) dancing and finging their 
yerfes to the mufic of the flute, and keeping time 
with 
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with their motions and geftures. The very learned 
author of Memozrs of the Court of Aucustus, whom 
Dotior Samuel Fohnjon hath very illiberally befpatter- 
ed, although he is compelled to applaud that work, 
in his 11th book, fays, that « A few players, or rath- 
er dancers, were procured from Tufcany, who without 
any words, or poetical compofition, without any Aéfion 
adapted to a character, only danced to the flute, after 
the graceful Tufcany manner.* But Livy, the Latin 

hiftorian 


*«« Under thefe flrong prejudices, LEARNING ftole upon the 
Romans, if 1 may fo lay, againft theer will, It farft crept in 
by the door of /uperfieteon, which.introduced the rude begin- 
nings of the sTAGE. In modern times it would fcarce be 
thought credible, that religion {hould be the parent of plays ; 
but it held true, both at the dzrth of the old Roman theatre, 
and likewife of the modern Jtalzan, when Europe was regen= 
erated from barbarity. It was on fuch high feftivals as Eafter 
and Chrifimas, that the ftroling /talzan a€tors reprefented 
Adamand Eve, Avraham and Ifaac, Mofes and Pharaoh; and 
that the French comedians iflued their play bills, for the whole 
Acts of the Apofiles to be play’d in a Curnival, Thefe, it is 
true, were afterwards fupprelied by the wifdom of that auguit 
body, the Parliament of Parts, But plays continued a part 
of the Roman religion while their State laited, and took their 
rife in this manner. 

“About the ggoth year of the city, a peftilence raged 
long at Rome, of which the famed Lurzus Camillus died, five 
and twenty years after he had refcued it from the Gauls; 
They tried every method of cure that could be devifed; but 
finding the fury of the difeafe, nothing diminilhed ‘either by 
human or divine prefcriptions, they abandoned themfelves to 


fuperfiition ; and, among other propitiations of the wrath of 


heaven, /fage plays were faid to be introduced, It was a new 
fight.to a warlike people who had only feen the games in the 
circus; and the beginnings of this foreign entertainment 
were like thofe of moft other things, very inconfiderable. A 
few players, or rather dancers, were procured from Tu/cany, 
who without any words or pocéecal compofition, without any 
aciien adapted to a character, only danced to the flute after 

the 
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hiftorian, fays, that the Hi/triones who were firft brought 
from Tufcany to Rome, played “ Not like their old 
Fefcennine verfes, in which they ufed to caft extempore, 
coarfe, jokes, alternately, at each other; but that 
what the/e Hiftriones then ated was a kind of decent 
farce or fatire, accompanied with mufic and dances, 
and with motioris properly fuited to the fubjeét. 
Non ficut ante Fecefcennino verfu _fimilem, compofitum 
temere ac rudem alternis jaciebant ; fed impletas modis 
Satiras, difcriptio jam ad tabicinem cantu, motuque congru- 
enti peragebant.” Liv. lb. 7. The plague, paid as 
little attention to the flage exhibitions of thefe Hz/- 
triones as it had before paid to the Leéi-/lernium. But 
although thefe public ftage exhibitions, of the Hifir:- 
ones of Hetrurza, did not conquer the plague ; yet the 
Romans were fo delighted with thofe fiage exhibitions, 
that they would not confent todifcardthefe Lud: Scenze 
ci, thus introduced among them ; but gaining, from 
thefe Hetrurian, or, Tufcan, Hiftriones, a thorough knowl- 
edge of their old Fefcennine verfes, they immediately 
adopted them, and afterwards, continued to exhibit 
and perform them, on a temporary wooden /lage, at 
the folemn feftivals of their deities, as part of the re- 
ligious, or facred fports. In procefs of time, the 
Roman poets (fuch as they then were) proftituted 

thefe 


the graceful Tufcan manner. Thefe the Roman youth began 
afterwards to imitate on their feftivals, and amid their danc- 
ing to jeer one another in a rude extemporary ftrain, to which 
they adapted the gambols of their dance. This manner of 
diverting the multitude being favourably received, and pol- 
ifhed by frequent practice, the performers began to abandon 
their formerrude raillery in alternate lines, and to aét premedit- 
ated fatires, that is, mz/cellancous preces, writ in verfe, and fet to 
the flute, which they pronounced with geftures befitting the 
charaéter and fubjeét.” Memoirs of the Courtot dugu/ius. 


R. 
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thefle Fefcennine verfes to the moft {candalous purpoles, 
therein openly and wantonly vilifying and libelling the 
firft magiitrates, and the moft exalted characters and 
families inthe commenwealth, ‘This unjuftifiable 
conduét (as been already mentioned) occafioned laws 
to be enatted, with fevere penalties,in orderto reftrain 
fuch infamous and unwarrantable licentioufnels. 

“ Agricole prifei, fortes, parvoque beati, 
Condita poft frumenta, levantes tempore feito 
Corpus & ipfum animum {pe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum fociis operum pueris & conjuge fida, 
‘Fellurem porco, Sylvanum latte piabant, 

Floribus ac vino Genium memorem brevis #vi. 
Fefcennina per hunc inve¢ta licentia morem 
Verfibus alternis opprobria ruftica fudit; 
Libertafque recurrentes accepta per annos 

Lufit amabiliter: donec jam feevus apertam 

In rabiem coepit verti jocus, & per honettas 

Ire domos impune minax, ightaxe cruento 
Dente laceffiti: fuit inta€tis quoque cura 
Conditione fuper communi: quin etiam lex 
Poenaque fanCta,malo que nollet carmine quemquam 
Delcribi.. Vertére modum, formidine futtis 

Ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti.* 

Fhe 


* “ Our ancient fwains, of vigorous, frugal kind, 
At harveft-home, us’d to unbend the mind 
NVith feital fperts ; thefe fports, that bad them bear, 
With cheerful hopes, the labours o£ th e year. 
Fheir wives and children fhar’d their hours of mirth, 
Who fhar’d their toils; when to the goddefs Earth 
Grateful tl gee facrific’d a teeming {wine, 
And pour’d the milky bowl at Sylv an’s {hrine. 
‘Then to the genius of their fleeti ing hours, 
Mindful of life’s fhort date, they offer’d wine and flowers. 
Here, in eae verte! with ruflic jelt 
The clowns their ay skward raillery expreft, 
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Whe laws having put an end to thofe fhameful and Wek 
indécent libellous verfes, the Romans introduced a- He 
nother fort of verfes, or rather a poem, more polifh- 
ed than the former, and ‘which, while it abounded 
with pleafant raillery, was free fom all ob{cenity and 
perfonal abufe. ‘This new fpecies of poctry they call- 
ed Satire, Satura, from Satur, full, faturated ; written . 
molt commonly, in after times, Satira, in like man- 
ner as maxumus, poffumus, KC. were, inthofe times, gen- a: 
erally {pelt with anz, maximus, poffimus, &e. tho” 
Sallufi, the hiftorian, eanered to the old way of 
writing, or {pelling, fuch words. Thele Saitzres, which 
were mifcellaneous poems, they fung to the mufic 
of the flute, accompanied with dances, and gelt- ii} 
ures properly adopted to the fubjc&t.* one learn- 

ed 


And as the year brought round the jovial day, 
Freely they {ported, innocently gay, 

Till cruel wit was turn’d to open rage, i 
And dar’d the nooleft families engage. 11] 
When fome, who by its tooth envenom’d bled, i} 
Complain’d aloud, and others {truck with dread, I 
Though yet untouich ‘d; as ina public caufe, 11 
Implot’ d the jak proteétion of the laws; 

Which frem 1 injurious libels wifely guard 

Oar neighbour’s fame ; and now the prudent bard, 
Whom the jult terrors ‘of the lath réftiain, 

To pleafure and inftruétion turns his vein. 


* « Few things have been more nitfundeérftood than thé 
rife of ancient plays, and few pallagés Have more tortured the 
critics than this account of them from.the hittoriah Livy, 
| which I Have endeayouted to make ihtelligible. It will ha 
ay clearer, if we reflect, that 12, Dacier’s curious rémark of 

the fimilar apy gin of the Greek and Roman Diamia is certain- 
ly true ; that bcch arofe from the rude mirth of clow ns, dane- 
ing on holy days ; from ¢hetr extemporary {eoffs im ahiernate 
verfe, (an image of which we have in VIRGIL’s Ill. and VE. 
Paftoral,) came firft to be formed avap1eD TALE, or Satyr, 
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ed men have erroneoufly fuppofed that the Romans 
borrowed their Satires from the Greeks, but that isa 
great miftake ; for Quintzlian aflerts that ‘the Roman Sat- 
zre was intirely of Roman invention” Satira, quidem tota 
nofira eft.” Jt is true that the firft ftage exhibitions of 
the Greeks and of the Romans have a fimilar origin. 
We have feen the originof the Fefcennine verles, and 
how, from accident, they were called into exiftence, 
at areligious feltival. In Greece, at the feflivals of 
Baccuus, held in the cities, ‘“ hymns were fung, 
which were the offspring of the true or feigned ecftacies 
of a poetical delirium; I mean to fpeak of thofe di- 
thyrambics which fometimes difplayed the flights of 
genius, and flill more frequently the obfcyre flafhes 
of an heated imagination. While thefe refounded 
in the aftonifhed ears of the multitude, chorufes of 
Bacchants and Fauns, ranged around certain obfcene 
images, which they carried in triumphal proceffion, 
chanted lafcivious fongs, and fometimes facrificed in- 

| dividuals 


in which thefe fcoffs were included, and which the droll or 
player /ung to the ruftic meeting, while at the fame time he 
aced the parts as they occurred in the tale or fong. Would 


any of our modern ballad-fingers take an old hiftorical ditty 
(fo our forefathers called a fong fet to mufic) where the intro- 
duced perfons upbraided, threatened, or fought with one an- 
other, and fg it to their motely audience, acding the parts as 
they went along, it would be precifely the primitive Gree and 
Roman Comedy. This manner of aditng continued long in 
Greece, even in the politeft times; and when their Theatre 
was refounding with thofe mafterly draughts of nature made 
by Efchylus and Sephocies, it fill admitted the epee or narra- 
tive rhapfodifts, who /ung a tale of PANYAsSIs or HOMER, 
and aéted the characters as they went along. The deep and 
furprifing effe€t which this feeming-fimple manner of per- 
forming had upon theaudience, is exquifitely painted in Plato’s 
Jon, a dialogue fo infcribed from the name of the Rhapfodift, 
who there talks in the true fpirit of his profeflion, 
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dividuals to public ridicule. A ftill greater licenti- 
ouinels reigned in the worfhip paid to the fame divi- 
nity by the : inhabitants of the country, and efpecially 
at the feafon when they gathered the fruits of his be- 
nificence. Vintagers, befmeared with wine-lees, and 
intoxicated with joy and the juice of the grape, rode 
forch in their carts, and attacked each other, onthe 
road, with grofs farcafms, revenging themfelvesy-on 
jhir neighbours with ridicule, and on the rich by 
publifhing their injuftice.”’* 

“The fatyric drama of the Greeks unites the pleaf- 
antry of comedy to the gravity of tragedy. This in 
like manner, derives its origin from the feftivals of 
Baccuus, in which chorufes of /ilent and fatyrs in- 
termingled jefts and allan with the hymns which 
they fang in honour of that god. The ‘fuccefs they 
met ite gave the firft idea of the fatyric drama, a kind 
of poem in which the moft ferious fubjects are treat- 
ed in a manner at once affecting and comic. It is 
diftinguifhed from tragedy by the kind of perfonages 
which it admits; by the cataftrophe, which is never 
calamitous; and by the ftrokes of plealantry, bon- 
mots, and buffooneries, which conftitute its principal 
merit. It differs from comedy by the nature of the 
fubjeQ, by the air af eaBplly which reigns in fome 
of the {cenes, and the attention with nes it avoids 
all perfonalities. Itis dif fing froin both the tragic 
and comic dramas by certain rhythm: which are pecu- 
liar to it, by the fimplicity of its fable, and by the 
limits prefcribed to the duration of the action; for 
the fatyr i is a kind of entertainment “aia ae is perform- 
ed, after the tragedies, as a relaxation to the f{pedcta- 
tors. The.fcene pr fents to view groves, mountains, 
grottos, and landf{ {capes of every kind. The perfon- 
ages of the chorus, difguifed under the ae be 

form i 


* See the travels of ANARCHARSIS the younger, 
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forms attributed to fatyrs, fometimes executed lively 
dances with frequent leaps, and fometimes difcourt- 
ed in dialogue, or fang with the gods or heroés; and 
from the diverfity of thoughts, fentitnént, and ex- 
preflions, refulted a ftriking and fingular contraft.”* 

Here we will leave the fatire of the Romans for 
the prefent, and return to their abfurd Super fiitions. 
The grand recipe of the Leéti-fernium failing £0 re- 
move the plague, and no better effeéts arifing from 
the flage-exhihitions of the Iifiriones of Hetruria, the 
bigoted Romans had now recourfe to another reli- 
gious ceremony, to charm away the peftilenice, fo ex- 
ceedingly flupid and ridiculous as might raife a blufh 
upon the cheek of even driviling Ideocy herfelf. They 
cholé a Diélatoy (an officer of abféliite authority) ¢o 
drive a nat! into the wall of the temple of their GREAT 
Gon, Jupiter CapitoLtinus, next to the fanéuary 
of MiNErva, which was under the fame roof with 
that temple. How humiliating muft have been the 
light, how melancholy the refle€tion, that any human 
creatures thould thus trample under foot that &lorious 
emanation of the Deity, which principally diftin- 
suifhes man, from the bruée créatién—their REASON ! 
Could this famous nation, at that inftant, be truly 
faid to have confifted of mun ? Surely they ought 
hot to have been then fo denominated ; for, although 
they retained the fhape and the mufcular motions of 
MAN, yet they had difcarded the nableft and moft 


rational animal.” Dean Swirt very rightly rejects 
this definition of MAN, and gives us, in its ftéead, one 
much more juft. Man fhould be defined, accords 
ing to the Dean, animal capax rétionis—* An animal 

capable 


whe 


See the Travels of ANARCHARSIS the younger. 
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capable of reafon.” Now, the ancient Romans, cer- 
tainly, were not rational animals, when they expeGted 
to frighten away, or coax caway, the plague, from their 
city, ‘by fuch filly means as their Letli-fternium, the 
Sftage-exhibitions of the Hiftriones of Hetruria, or by 
choofing a Diélator to ae a nailinto the wall of 
Jupirer CapPiToLinus, next tothe fanQuary of 
Minerva. Wecan all fee the ey and abfurdity of 
thefe ridiculous {uperftitions ; and y et we can fee no 
folly, no abfu rdity, infomeof our own fuperftitions, 
equally as abfurd, and fully as ridiculous as thofe 
enormous fuperftitions of the old Romans. 

The ancient Romans, who were heathens, had their 
mother of the gods, even the great goddefs, CypeELe,whom 
they worthiped ; the more modern Romans, who call- 
ed themfelves Chr ifttans, alfo have their mother 0 of God, 

even the Virgin Mary, whom they adore and pray to. 
The idolatrous council was held at Lp hefus, 5, when this 
title was firft given to the blefled virgin. The peo- 
pl e, who had formerly cried out, great is Diana of 
the Eph cfians, and then adored the “flatue that fell down 
from Jupiter, had now changed the objeG of their 
worlhip, and applied to the. holy St. Aart and the 
hierarchical conjurors of his party, to permit th 1€ nae 
virgin to be fo called; to which Cyril an his 
Pes party agre ord after fo trampling under their 
feet the venerable Eup ee Neftortus, that he died ina 
dayortwo. W en thecouncil had confented to the 
wilhes of the idolatrous Ephefans, and had decreed 
that Mary fhould be called tue MOTHER OF Gop, 
the multitude killed the feet and the hems of the gar- 
ments of the bifhops of the holy council, and pail dc 
ae perfons in tri umph through the city. Where 
was the reafon of thofec itizens, or the REASON and 
entegrity of the members of that council on that occa- 


fion. to adinit, or to fuppofe, that the ererNAL, su- 
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PREME, OMNISCIENT, OMNIPRESENT, INFINITE; 
SELF-EXISTING SPIRIT—-THE GREAT FIRST CAUSE 
OF ALL THINGSTHE BENEVOLENT CREATOR 
AND PRESERVER OF ALL, could have a mother, and 
that mother one of his own creatures.* The Saviour 
lay forty hours in the grave, in Commemoration of 

which 


* I muft beg leave here to make a quotation from the firft 
volume of the Rev. and excellent Mr. LinpDsEy’s addre/s 
do the fiudents of OX¥ORD and CAMBRIDGE, intitled Van- 
dicta Priethang, inanfwer to Dottor Horne, fince, Iam 
informed, madé an Englifh Bifhop, by his Britannich Majefty. 

‘© Marvellous and moft degrading, Sir, to us appears your 
do@rine concerning the ever-bleffed, omnipotent, all-pertect 
creator ; and moft painful to refleét upon : 

“That HE, the eternal, who was before all things, was born 
in.time of a jewifh virgin, 1787 years fince, after having 
lain nine months in the ftate ofan embryo in the womb -ot 
his mother: . we 

“That HE, the fource of all wifdom and power, from being 
a puling, fenflefs babe, acquired ftrength and knowledge, 
by degrees : 

‘That after having ferved an apprenticeship to his father, Jo- 
feph, at the trade of a carpenter, HE who giveth all things to 
all, worked at that trade himfelf, for a livelihood: 

“That HE, who filleth the univerfe with his prefence, lay. 
concealed for twenty-fix years at leaft, in an ob{cure town in 
Judea, and was confidered at the time by ail that knew him, 
as nothing more than a fellow-mortal 

.“Thatue whom the Apoftle juftly files, o proxapios, the hap= 
py, 1 Tim. vi. 15, a being of the moft peitect happinets, was 
fubjeét to hunger and thirit, and pain and fuffering ; was abul= 
ed, infulted, and {pit upon ; 

“And we, the living God, at laf put to death by his own 
creatures. 

“The reft of the incredible ftory (y), the enemies of the 
gofpel will dilate upon with pleafure. 


_ (y) Voltaire hasdonce it, in his Epitred Uranie, which begins, 


Long tems vil wuUvrier, le rabot a la marn, Ee, EFc, 
A 
But 
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which the primitive Chriftiais obferved the return 
of that feafon as a folemn faft. His Holinefs, Pope 
Gresory, if I rightly remember, decreed, that the fgaft 
of Lent fhould, in future, continue for the fpace of 
forty days, diiting which time no mémber of Holy 
Church fhould prefume to eat a morfél of flefh, under 
pain of cteérnal damnation, without firft procuring 
and paying for an indulgence. Lay folly and church 
impudencé, by this mearis, helped to fill the coffers of 
the holy treafury. If no indulgenéé was wanted, oF 
could not be paid for, then the pious Chriftian was 

to 


« But perhaps it is no wheré more fully feen, what advan- 
tage is given to the adverfaries of the gofpel, by maintaining 
the do€trine of the trinity, and Jefusto the fupreme God, than 
yn a Jewifh tra& intitled Nizzachon vetus, publifhed in 1680, 
and written, as the editor with great probability points out, in 
in the teth century. Inthis there are mahy muiftakes con- 
cerning our chriftian feriptures, and much unworthy abufe 
and groundiefs calumny; but fuch arguments are urged a- 
gainit thé gofpel, on the fuppofiuen of Chrift being the molt 
high God, as cannot be confuted. A believer of a trinity in 
unity would not find it eafy to make a fatisfaétory reply to the 
following paflage, which I give in thé Latin tranflation ; par- 
ticularly tothe Jew’s inquiry, who was all the time in heaven, 
and who it was that governed the world, when God was three 
days dead in the fepulchre. ‘ Amplius quram aliquid ex te, 
mi chriftiane: ‘ Agedum refponde mihi. Tu affirmas filium 
natum efle ex vifceribus Marie; dic dum igiturnum pater et 
filius immundus, juxta cum filio, an vero folus filius in ventre 
delituerit ? Si dicas folum ibi fuifle lium, quefo annon ipfa 
fe mutuo deftruunt verba tua? cum contendas divinitatis per- 
fonas nulla unquam ratione a fe invicem poffe divelli. Quod 
{i dicas tres in utero extitiffe, atqueibi fuifle nutritos; neceile 
eft concedas, quod etiam tres cum hominibus verfati fint, ac 
tres fuerint fufpenfi. Quis vero toto illo tempore in coelis 
erat? quoniam divifionem nullam admittunt. Quis item per 
id tridaum quo fepuiti erant, orbem gubernabat, cum nemo 
ex iis aut in ccelo, aut in terris degeret.”” 

S Nazzachon vetus, p. 1§2. 
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to feed on a tub of fainted falt fi/h, during the forty 


days of Lent, which would inevitably carry him to 
heaven.* Thofe who can believe in fuch dreadful 
nonefenfe, furely cannot laugh at thefe recipés of the 
ancient Romans, of their Leéh-fternium, the exhibi- 
tions of the Hi/triones of Hetruria, or the choofing a 
Drerator to drive a nail into the wall of the temple of 
Jurrrer Carirorinus,next to the fanétuary of M:- 
nerva, in order to charm, coax, or frighten, away the 
plague! Who can read the hiflory of the reformation 
im EneLanpb, without feeling the moft indignant 
refentment arife in his breaft againft thofe infernal 
villains of the Romi/h Clergy, who had, for ages, been 
plundering the benighted Laymen, by the moft bate- 
faced fallhoods and the moft impudent impoftures. 
Among other things, they had made the fenjele/s people 
believe that a przefi (however wicked and corrupt) 
could pardon all their fins, paft, prefent, and to 
come! They fhewed to the deluded pilgrims a bottle, 
which contained, as they impudently averred, fome 
of the blood of the Redeemer of the world! This 
bottle was tranfparent on one fide, and opaque on 
the other, and contained the blood of a duck then 
lately killed; while the ftupid, fenfelefs, pilgrim had 
any money left the bottle appeared opaque, and he 
experienced conftant difappointment ; but when he had. 
drained. 


* 4 Tim. iv. 1, 2,3, 4,5. Now, the fpirit fpeaketh exprefs- 
ly, that in the latter times fome {hall depart from the faith, 
giving heed to feducing fpirits, and doétrines of devils ; 

Speaking lies in hypocrify ; having their confcience feared 
with a hot iron; 

Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abftainfrom meats, 
which God hath created to be received with thank{giving of 
them which believe and know the truth. 

For every creature of God 25 good, and nothing to be re- 
fufed, ifit be received with thank{giving : 

- For it is fanétified by the word ot God and prayer. 
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drained his purfe of the laft farthing, for the ufe of 
holy church, the prieft turned the tranfparent fide of 
the bottle to the enraptured devotee, and he adored 
the blood of a domeftic fowl]! In the city of Naples, 
the defcendants of the ancient Romans have a great 
_annual feftival when prieftcraft reigns triumphant, 
and REASOn is facrificed at the blind altar of the 
moft benighted fuperftitron. A pretended miracle 
is performed in the fight of all the people, and the 
blood of Saint Fanuarius, the patron faint of their city, 
is made to liquify in the prefence of the deluded Nea- 
politans. This faint is remarkable for conquering a 
very bad neighbour, even the dreadfully thundering 
Mount Vefuvius. Iremember an account of a con- 
queft of this kind, related by Sir Wiliam Hamilton, 
the Britifh minilfter at the court of Naples, although 
I do not now recolle& the year, but as well as I can 
remember, it wasin 1764, 0r1765. A dreadful erup- 
_tion of the mountainthen took place, fimilar, in many 
refpects, to the tremenduous eruption fo beautifully 
defcribed by Plinythe younger, in his two letters to Tac- 
tus on that fubject. ‘The city was covered with afhes, 
from the mountain, theconcuffions were fo violent as 
to force open all their locks, and to drive the terrified 
inhabitants from their houles; torrents of burning Lava 
rufhed downimpetuous from the flaming mountain, 
and threatened the city with irrefiftable deftruc- 
tion. To {top the courfe of this river of burning Lava, 
the poor, fenfelefs people ftuck down their crucifix 
es and little metal Fefufes, in the earth, at a little dil- 
tance from the face of the Se HERE ftream; but 
with as little effe€t, to anfwer the purpofe, as their 
anceftors, the ancient Romans, tried the Lecti-/lernium, 
the flage exhibitions of the Hiftriones of Hetrurta, and 
the drivingthe nail, by the hand of a Dicraror, into 
the wall of the temple of Jurrrer CapiroLinus 
next 
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next to the fan@uary of Minerva, to put an end'to 
the plague. Their crucifixes not ftopping the tor- 
rent of Lava, nor conquering the mountain, they 
called aloud for Fanuariws, and infifted upon his be- 
ing brought out to flop the fury of Vefusius; but the 
ecclefiaftics knew that the violence of the eruption 
had not yet arrived at its height, and they, there- 
fore, were deaf to the clamours of the frightened mul- 
titude. They knew their ewn intereft too well to 
rifk the credit of the dead, miracle-working, faint ; 
they were for ftaying until, from certain fymptoms, 
they could be fure thatthe eruption was at the height. 
The people, howeyer, continued to callaleud for “Fa 
nquarius; they grew tumultuous; they even preceed- 
ed fo far as to puil down the gate of the epifcopal 
palace. Atlaft,the craft agreed to bring out the faint, 

and make him face the dreadful threatening mount- 
ain. His bones are enfhrined er cafed in filver, which 
is {eldom, if ever cleaned, The proceflion began 
from the ecclefiaftical palace—no fooner did his yel- 
low-faced fainthhip appear, than the beheving multitude 
turned their backfides te the mountain, we clapped 
their hands upon their breeches—-as much as to fay, 

now, you rafcal, Vefuvzus, who Si {fo terribly fright- 
ened us—you may hifs our ; for, fee exe is 
Fanuarius come to cool your aa you dog, you! 
—_Now, how much wi/er was all this {tupid folly than 
the Leéiz ferniun, the exhibitions of the Hifiriones of 
Heiruria, or the driving a nail into the wal of the 
temple of Jurirer Garitor invs by a Dicrartor, 
fn order to flop the devyaflations of the plague, in old 
Rome. A few years agoa dreadful fire prevailed 
in the city of Manprup, to flop the devaftations of 
which the Spanith priefts, with fimilar proofs of infan- 
ity, marched, in grand proceffion, with their faints 
and faintefles, and paraded, to as little purpofe, the 
{lreets 
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ftreets of their city. All,all, is ofa piecé withthe Leéh- 
jfiernium, the exhibitions of the Hiftriones of Hetru- 
via, and the driving the nail into the wall of the tem- 
ple of Jurirer Carrtozinus, to ftop the devafta- 
tions of the plaguc! Let us now turn tofome of the 

fuperftitions of the high Englifh church, and fee if 
many of thofe be not as contradi€tory, or as diffonant, 
to REASON, as fome of the fuperflitions of the ancient, 
or the modern Romans. The firft of their 99 articles ts 
fuperftitious, contradiGory and unintelligible ; for 

if the firft partof that article be true, toa plain honeft 
mind, the latter part thereof cannot, in my opinion, 

be alfo true ; and if the latter part betrue, it is a direét 
contradiction of the firft part; for, the fecond perfon 
there mentioned, had parts and paffions. Their digni- 

fied clergy claim an heavenly, or divine, heriditary 

fucceffion, and to have a certain fpiritual fomething bot~ 
tled up in their carcafes, which they can communi- 

cate to whom they pleafe, and which none but 

themfelves and thofe whom they touch, for that 

purpofe, can poflefsor enjoy.* They deny tran« 

fubftantration 


% The admirable GorbDoNn, in the oth fe@ion of his ex- 
cellent difcourfe, of PuspLic TEACHING AND TEACH- 
ERS, obferves, that * for feveral years after the excellent 
Oucen Ev1ZABETH, though the fame law, and oaths and 
fubfcriptions continued, many of the clergy, in defiance of the 
confiztution, of confcience and of fhame, adopted all the anit- 
chriftian and corrupt claims of the Popith clergy; and through 
the monftrous policy-of the reigning princes, this their lawleis 
behaviour was connived at, nay, fupported. For, éhe court, 
where all arbitrary fchemes were on foot, in order ¢o gazn 2s 
own purfuit, humoured and afified the clergy in theirs ; and 
though both court and clergy became thence notorioufly un- 
popular and obnoxious; though both monarchy and church 
fuffered a terrible cataftrophe, for aiming at more than be- 
longed to either, the fame reftlefs {pirit poffefled both upon 
their re-eftablifhment, and both arrogated a power éo be law- 
fe/s and forfworn, by divine right, | This 
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fubfiantiation and yet they cherith confubfantiation, 
which differs only in the name:* In fhort they are in 
a very 


This {pirit met another fevere check afterwards, yet reviv- 
ed again with equal confidence; but the times fince bore it 
worfe than ever: infomuch that all the contempt of which 
churchmen fo much complain, has been brought upon the 
clergy by many of the clergy themfelves. ‘Their claims were 
fo ambitious, extravagant, indeed fo falfe and wicked, and 
have been fo well expofed, that xo man of common _fenfe could 
yeverence the perfons who made them. 

‘¢ What they are, ¢he law certainly makes them; what they 
have, the fame law certainly gives them. Why would they 
be falfely afpiring toa higher creation and a title divine ? why 
be deriving from God what all the world fees to come only 
from the bounty of focieties and of particular men? why be 
broaching doctrines deftrudlive to liberty in-a natwon of freemen? 
why affert an extraordinary evena divine power to do certain 
aiions, and pronounce certain words, which any man who has 
hands and a tongue could {peak and perform as well 1¥ THE 
CIVIL MAGISTRATE APPOINTED HIM? why would they 
fhock all men of any difcernment or piety, by fathering all 
their moft felfifh, all their moft earthly and fordid opinions up- 
on our blefled Redeemer and his holy gofpel; all their nodore- 
ous fal/ehoods and contradiéiions upon the word of truth ? 
why cover apparent ambition and avarice, manifeft vengeance 
and anger, with thefe facred names ? 

‘“‘ Thefe were not ways to gain reverence; and had they. 
gained any, it had been all falfe reverence, not worth gaining, 
indeed worfe than none. ‘Truth wants no falfe decking, nor 
any help from falfehood, but is often loft or injured by fuch 
unnatural company. Whoever fpeaks truth and does good, 
is fure of a warrant and approbation from heaven whatever be 
his habit or his title; and it he utter falfhood and do mifchief, 
he may be aflured that God will difown him ; and no name, 
however folemn, no habiliment, however grave, or gorgeous, 
can in the leaft juflify him. 

* The 


* I once difcourfed with the late Mrs. MACAULEY GRA- 
HAM, in this town, upon this very fubjeét, and we both 
| agreed 
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‘avery {mall degree removed from the mother of harlots. 
What enemies to the peace and happinefs of the hu- 
man 


“© The Apoftles had no power, no revenues, nor even the 
countenance of authority. All ¢hezr credit, all theer rever- 
ence and fuccefs flowed from their heavenly do€trine and be- 
haviour. I hope the world, which has been fo long ilfumi- 
nated with the light of the gofpel, is not worfe than it was 
then. The gofpel has beer many ages planted among us; 
nor could the clergy be faid to be ftill planting it over again 
where the people already believed and received it. The bufi- 
nefs therefore of the public teachers was, by continually urg- 
ing its precepts upon the confciences of men, to improve them 
in’ pradical holine/s, to purify their lives in this world, and 
thence fit them for another. For this. purpofe they have en- 
couragement and /upport from the ftate; and as a defignation 
and maintenance from the civil power is all that they can 


defire 


agreed that the only difference was in the name. They: af- 
fert in their catechifm, that the ‘* Bread and wine, 25 the body 
and blood of Chrift, which zs verily and indeed taken and re- 
ceived by the farthful in the Lord’s Supper. There can be no 
ftronger afhirmatives, than veraly and indeed, in any language, 
and if this is not an abfolute affertion of tran/ub/tantzation, 
words have no meaning, The prayer book of the Englifh 
Church is little more than a mere tranflation from the popifh 
mafs-book ; “* The chief difference between which,” fays Mr. 
Hume, ‘“ was, the retrenchment of prayers to faints and of 
fome fuperftitious ceremonies, with allowance of private judg 
ment to the /azty in fome few particulars, and the tranilation 
of the liturgy as well as the feriptures into the vulgar tongue. 
The laft great doétrine of popery which was wholly abandon- 
ed by the people, was the real prefence. ‘The caute of adhers 
ing {o long to this impious tenet (according to Hume) was 
the extreme abfurdity of the principle itfelf, andthe profound 
veneration which, of courfe, it impreffed on the mind. The 

riefts likewife were much inclined to favour an opinion, 
which attributed to zhem fo miraculous a power ; and the peo- 
ple, who believed that ¢iey participated of the very body and 
blood of their Saviour, were loth to renounce /o extraordi- 
nary, and, as they zmagened, fo falutary a privilege.” 
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man race, doth not hiftory prove the hierarchical ec- 
clefiaftics uniformly to have been, from the time that 
Conftantine curfed the world by putting them into 
the poffeffion of riches and power! What cruel mur- 
ders, poifonings, affaflinations, devaftations and mif- 
ery, from that titne, mark the furious courfe of their 
fuperftitious triumphs. King-cra/t, and prieft-craft, 


have hitherto beenthe two great banes of human hap- 


pinels ; the world, however, 1s growing wifer, and 
of 


defire, itis likewife all that they want. They have all pof- 
fible {cope to propagate every divine truth, to enforce every 
focial and civil duty: and whilft they are thus worthily em- 
ployed, no man willeverenvythem,no man can contemn them ; 
nay, all men Will, for their own fakes, pay thetn all due coune 
tenance and refpeét. 

“* In this glorious purfuit they might be of excellent ufe to 
others, and gain great efteem to themlelves, by making people 
good and government eafy, for good men will be good fubs 
jects. But it will be agreat obftacle in their w cf to efteem, 
if they aim at f00 much, "and would derive it on/y from ther 
name and function, however they negleét or pervert their du- 
ty, and however worthlefs they be in their petfons. Too 
great a fondnefs for themfelves, will make others lefs fond of 
them, and by deriving ¢hezr pedigree too high, many will be- 

rovoked to fet it too low, or even at nought; : like vath men, 
who beatt the greatnefs at theif race, when hele defeent 18 
known to be ordinary, and their rife late and fudden.” 

W hat they can have moré than any Layman I know fiot, 
for even of the layity, St. Paul hatl faid, know ve not that 
your body 15 the temple of the HOLY Gios T, which 1s in you, 
which you have of Gob? And, again, Aéts xvi. 28. For in 
Him we live, and move, and have t au Be ing ; but this was the 
fubtilty of the craft, to pretend to the éxclufive pofieflion of 
@ certain divine fomething, which enables them to work cér- 
tain miracles, which a poor layman | is wholly unequal to. When 
a ftupid multitude can fwatlow and believe in fuch nonfenfe, 
panes will of courfe look with deep veneration tipon, and ré- 

fpe& to, the epifcopal lordling, and conftder him as a creature, 
orkeiny. of a very athe order, he haiure, to himfelf. “‘Phius, 
again, is rank /ay-folly and church impudence 
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* “ Another f{pecies of tyrannic rule, 
Unknown before, whofe cancrous fhackles feiz’d 
Th’ envenom’d foul; a wilder jury, fhe 
Even o’er her elder fifter tyranniz’d ; 

Or, if perchance agreed, inflam’d her rage. 
Dire was her train, and loud: the fable band, 
Thundering Submit ye Lazty ! ye profane! 
Earth is the Lorp’s, andtherefore ours; let Kings 
Allow the common claim, and half be theirs ; 

If not, behold! the facred lightning flies ;” 
Scholafitc difcord, with an hundred tongues, 

For {cience uttering jangling words ob{cure, 
Where frighted reafon never yet could dwell : 
Of peremptory feature, cleric pride, 

Whofe reddening cheek no contradition bears 3 
And holy flander, his affociate firm, 

On whom the lying /pirct fill defcends : 

Mother of tortures ! perfecuting zeal, 
High-flafhing in her hand the ready torch, 

Or Poignard bath’d in unbelieving blood ; 

Hell’s ferceft fiend! of faintly brow demure, 
Adfuming a celeftial feraph’s name, 

While fhe beneath the blafphemous pretence 

OF pleafing parent heaven, the fource of love! 
Has wrought more horrors, more detefted deeds, 
Than all the reft combin’d. Led on by her, 
And wild of head to work her fell! defigns, 

Came idiot /uperflition ; round with ears 
Innumerous ftrow’d, ten thoufand monkifh forms 
With legends ply’d them, and with tenets, meant 
‘To charm or {care the fimple into flaves, 

And poifon reafon ; grofs, /he {wallows all, 

The moft abfurd believing ever moft. 

Broad o’er the whole her univerfal night, 

The gloom flill doubling, ignorance diffus’d, 

Nought to be feen, but vifionary monks 
To councils ftrolling, and embroiling creeds ; 
Banditte fainss, difturbing diftant lands ; 
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of courfe, better; thofe fcourges of mankind are daily 
growing Weaker, and rapidly decaying ;* and foon, 
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it is to be hoped, even the hellifh inquifitions of 


. Span and f Portus ral will be no more, nor dings nor 


priefts have it in their power {p difturb the peace, or 
again injure the Righis of Man! 

How sede ee and how beautifully has the poet, 
in his E/fay on Man, defcribed the OMNIPRESENCE 
of the Deity.” 


‘« All are but parts of one flupendous whole, 
Whole body nature is and Gop the foul ; 
That chang ‘d thro’ all, and yet in all the fame; 
Great in the earth, as in th’ ethereal frame 
Warms in the fun, refrefhes in the biecber 
Glows in the ftars, and bloffoms in the trees, 
Lives thro’ all Ne: extends thro’ all extent ; 
Spreads undivid ed, ne ene unfpent ; 
Breathes in our foul! informs our nroctas part, 
AAs full, as perfeét, fa a hair, as heart ; 
As tull, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As'the rapt feraph that adores and burns: 
To him, no high, no low, no great, no {mall ; 
He fills, he bounds, conneéts, and equals all. ” 
Essay ON Man. 
Could thofe among us who are fo fond of the pif 
copal fuperfiition, w MD believe in the nonfenfe of ; 


divine, prela ic, fuccefion, have read the above 


lines of the poetic effayift, and duly confidered the 


gre al 


And unknown nations, wandering for a home. 
All lay revers’d: the facred arts of rule 
T urn’d to flagitious Leagues againft mankind, 
And arts of plunder more and more avow’d ; 
Pure plain devotion to a folemn farce ; 
To holy dotage virtue, even to guile, 
To murder, and a mockery of oaths ; 
Brave ancient freedom to the rage of flaves, 
Proud of their flate, and fighting for their chains ; 
Difhonour’d courage to the brava’ § trade, 
To civil broil; and glory to romance. 
Thus human life unhing ‘d to ruin reel’d, 
And gidc ly reafon totter ‘don her throne.” 
Thomfon’s Liperty, Part 4. 
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great truth they affert, of the divine omniprejence ? 
Rank fuperftition and fpiritual pride fent three Amer- 
icans, not long fince, to the realm of England, there 
to procure a certain fomething, to be Seta into 
their carcafes, which did not exift in their native 
country. In the fall of 1785, at an epi ann con- 
vention, held in the city u, Philade lbhia, 1t was re- 


folved to addrefs the Arch- bifhops and Bifhops of 


the church Oh Pr tiplaad, to confecrate, or credie, Bifhops 
of fuch three Americans. In a fecond cony ention, 
held in the fame one June, 1786, a letter was re- 


ceived from thofe Arch- “Sithéps and Bifhops, * noti- 
fying their approbation of the addrefs made to them, 
but exprefling fome hefitation, on account of a report 
of alterations adopted, or 1 intended, i in the American 
liturgy ; ‘‘ Left they fhould be the A ianant of 
eftablifhing an ecclefiaftical fyftem, which will be 
called a branch of the church of England, | but after- 
wards may poilibly appear to have departed from it 
effentially, either in doétrine or in difcipline.” 

‘In their next convention, held at Diente 
in Delaware, Oct. 1786, there was read a letter Fro 
the Arch-bifhops of Canterbury and York, in whic a 
after having mentioned their having fudniven their 
American ~ Common- -prayer-book, &c. they ex- 
prefs themfelves in thefe words; ‘‘ The whole of 

our communications was then, with as litrle delay 
as poflible, taken into eee eased tion, at a meeting ef 
the Arch-bifhops and fifteen of the Bithops, being all 
who were then in London, and able to tend: and 
it was impoflible not to oblerve with concern, that, 
if the eflential do€trines of our common faith were 
retained, lefs refpect however was paid to our litur- 
ey than its own excellence, and your declared at- 
tachment to it, had led us to expect ; not to mention 
a variety of verbal alterations, of the neceflity or pro- 
pr iet ¥ 
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priety of which we are by no means fatisfied; we 
faw with grief, that two of the confeflions of our 
Chriftian faith, refpectable for their antiquity, have 
been intirely laid afide; and that even in that which 
js called the Apoftles’ creed, an article is omitted, 
which was thought necef! lary to be inferted, with a 
view to a particular herely, in a very early age of 
th ie church, and has ever fince had the Y wiatatte 
{anion of univerfal reception. 
« A jittle after, in the courte of their letter, reftum- 
ing the fubject, they fay ;” 
‘* We therefore moft earneftly exhort you, that 
ou reftore to its integrity the Apoftles’ creed, 1 
which you have omitted an bine merely, as it 
feems, from mifreprefentation of the fenfe in which 
it is underftood by our church ; nor can we help ad- 
ding, that we hope you will think it but a decent 
proof of the attachment which you profefs to the fer- 
vices of our liturgy, to give to the other two creedsa 
place in your book fe: common-prayer, even though 
the ule of them thould be left difekesamadadas 
‘«‘ The above accounts are taken from the journals of 
the different conventions, printed at Philadelpl 11a. 
In what follows, concerning, this laft convention at 
Wilmington, we are iutohml that it was unani- 
moully agreed to comply with the defre of the En- 
glifh Bithops, by re-admitting the Nicene creed into 
their American liturgy, but that it fhould be at the 
option of the minifter, to read that or the Apoftles’ 
creed. The reftoration however of the creed of 
Athanafius, fo called, to its place, was unanimoufly 
negatived by three of the States, and by a majority 
of the other two. But Chrift’s defcent into hell was 
eon adopted and received into the Apotties’ creed, 
though not without fome negative VOICES ; and ne: 
ae might perhaps fatisfy themfelves with having 
declared 
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declared publicly the fenfe they gave it, as equiva- 
lent to his being put into the grave, or buried. 

“ O yeTillotfons, Patricks, Burnets, Tennifons, could 
ye have been now recalled from your long quiet re- 
pofe in the grave, where Chrift your mafter was fuf- 
fered to remain only three days, how different a part 
would ye have aéted! To how much wider a compafs 
would ye have pleaded for your ecclefiaflical commif- 
fion to be extended, had ye enjoyed thofe lights con- 
cerning the equal rights of men, and the incompe- 
tency of human authority in the things of religion, 
with which the world hath been bleft fince your time, 
by the labours of Locke, Hoadley, Blackburne, Law, 
all thefe now, and fome very lately, gathered to the 
fame filent manfions with yourfelves, waiting the re-« 

- furre€tion-day ! 

«Tt may be ufeful to fubjoin a remark onthe above 
American bufinefs, together with a fhort account of 
another tranfa@tion in that country in fome connec. 
tion with it ; as the whole will contribute to give 
you clear ideas on an ecclefiaftical fubje&t, common- 
ly involved in much darknefs, 

‘¢To a mind in any due degree enlightened by a 
proper ufe of its realoning powers, and by the fludy 
of the fcriptures themfelves, it muft appear the refule 
of a flrange fuperftition, for men, like thefe new A- 
merican Bifhops, to be fent acrofs the Atlantic, to 
receive a power and authority of appointing or or- 
daining teachers of the gofpel, which otherwife they 
could not have exercifed with benefit or effe@t ; and 
this tobe conveyed to them, through the laying on 
of the hands of Chriftian minifters in England, of a 
particular name and defcription, fuppofed to derive 
their peculiar privilege and power, in a regular, un- 
interrupted difcent and fucceflion from the Apoftles. 
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‘‘ And it is a matter of wonder to many, that fev- 
eral large provinces of that new world, after having 
contended {fo intrepidly for their civil independency, 
fhould febjeét themfelves to the having chains put 
upon their minds and confciences, the heavieft of all 
others, and binding them upon their polterity, by 
confenting particularly to the great alteration made 
in their fourth article of religion, in order to engage 
the Englifh Bifhops to confecrate the perfons fent 
over to them, and alfo by their tacit implied purpofe 
of not deviating any farther from the do@rine and 
worfhip of the church of England, acknowledged on 
all hands, by very many of its own members, to ftand 
in great need of a reformation in both thefe refpedts. 

‘‘ As to apoftolic fuccefiion, or any virtue or 
powers derived from it, which the church of Rome 
and church of England claim, it is a mere phantom, 
fignifying nothing ; which, if it could be proved to 
be regular and unbroken, would give no powers above 
what any other minifters of the gofpel poffefs, with- 
out any fuch pretences. And with refpeét to baptif{m 
and the Lord’s fupper, the latter of which has been fo 
aftonifhingly perverted from the fimplicity of its orig- 
inal inftitution, there is no ground from the {crip- 
ture, or from early antiquity, to appropriate the mi- 
niftration of thefe ordinances to the teachers of the 
gofpel, fave what arofe from propriety and decorum, 
and on that account very rightly to be attended to: 
but that otherwife, laymen, thofe that were not teach- 
ers of religion, might officiate by themfelves in thefe 
ordinances with equal good effect.”* 

Lhe three Americans arriving in England were, by 
the Englifh Prelates, confecrated, according to the fu- 
perftition of the Engli/h church; thatis, they receiv- 
ed into their bodies, from the touch of the hierarchical 
conjurors of that church, a certain invifrble fomething 

which 
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which could not then be found in our Unitrp 
SraTes. Who can refrain from laughter when he 
contemplates fuch farcical, hocus pocus, tricks, full as 
abfurd as, though to the eye of REAson, perhaps, 
rather a little more impious than, the Leéti-/lernium, 
the exhibitions of the Hiftriones of Hetruria, or the 
choofing a pictarTor to drive a nail into the temple 
of JUPITER CaPITOLINUS, in order to charm, from 
ancient Rome, a defolating peftilence ! '!f Our coufin, 
Samuel Seabury, of Cova EcTicuT, for I aderiiand 
he is nearer to us (I now {peak in the modett, hier- 
archical ftyle) than a Wel/h coufin, of the twentieth de- 
gree, however, was beforehand with our three Jm- 
porters of the prelatic Englifh fpirit. Mr.Seazury, or 
Bifhop Seabury, as be is called, travelled into Scotland, 
before our three Suceuds*® went to England, and from 
the necromantic touch of the fcifmatick Bilhops of 
Norih-Britain, he there received a full portion of 
the true Scots /pirit, with which he returned pretty 
well inflated, and which he afterwards freely commnu- 
nicated among the wondering, epifcopal Super/litiofi,+ 

even 

* See Mather’s Magnalia. 


+ ‘* The fufpetied text 14 see v 7, which was marked 
out as fuch in our Englith bibles, at the time of the reforma- 
tion, and whofe fpurioufnels has been more and more evinced 
(ribs that period e the pe t day, by the critical enquiries 
of learned men, is neverthelefs, in th ie face of all the demon- 
ftration of its not having been of the writing of the Apottle, 
that the fubjeét 1s capable of, now afferted to be genuine” 
(by Arch- Deacon Francis)‘ with: a temper and fi {pirit, and t by 
a method of argument, which certai inly does no credit to the 
writer, or to the ca aie he would maintain.” and yet, on this 
gentleman’s hardy aflertions, devoid of all proof, Bithop 
Seabury has latel y proc Ure sd this exploded text to be 
authentic, throughout -Bmerica, as far as his feeble voice 
and little authori ity can go, in a charge delivered by him 
at Derby in the ¢ State of Co: ener icut, September 1786, *‘lam 
mot ignorant, fays he, p. 10, that the authenticity of 4 Joh n Vs 
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even of the town of Boston. Altho’ I cannot help 
laughing at the abfurdity of fuch ridiculous fuperfti- 
tions of High Church, yet noman more than myfelf ref- 
pects orreverencesatrue Chri/tian clergyman, let him be 
ofthat, or of any otherchurch: A more honourable and 
relpettable member of fociety furely exifts not than a 
fincere Chriftian teacher of morality, piety and genuine 
humility ; one (in the words of a friend of my earl 

years, now a clergyman of the high church) who is 

«© Warm without phrenfy, to no fe& confin’d, 

With modeft zeal illuminates the mind, 

Clear as the light, th’ important truth difplays ; 

Then—fets the kindling paffions in a blaze.” 

The town of Boston, I think, is diftinguifhedly 
happy in her Miniflers, or public Teachers, of the 
various fects and denominations of Chriftians fettled 
in that town, all of them gentlemen of irreproacha- 
able, moral chara€ter, and, generally, of the moft 
liberal, charitable, and benevolent difpofition. All 
who are well acquainted with Boston, know’ that, 
in this, I do not exaggerate. 

Having thus obferved upon high church fuperfli- 
tions, I fhall now touch upon fome other ridiculous, 
abfurd, and monftrous, fuperftitions, and then return 
to the Ancient Poetry of the RomMaANs. | 

The fuperftitions of witchcraft, and the cruel pto- 
ceedings againft the innocent fufferers, refle@ great 
dilgrace on our country ; noris Great-Britain with- 
outa blemifh on the like account. The comic, feftive, 
and abfurd, fuperftitions of the ancient RoMans, in- 


tended 


ably eflablifhed by the Rev. Mr. Travis, in his letters to Mr. 
Gibbon.” Arch-deacon TRavis has fince been convided 
of general, and moft pitiful, plagiarifm from a French author, 
and unanfwerably refuted, by the very learned, tho’ young, 


Mr. Porson; 


g.1s difputed, Nor am I ignorant that it has been enconteft - 
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tended to cleanfe their city of the plague, though 
deftitute of every principle of REASON, were, how- 
ever, not mercilefs or cruel ; though ridiculous they 
were innocent ; but our modern, mad, pretended- 
Chriftian tragedies of witchcraft were as fhocking to 
humanity as tO REASON. 

The fecond-fight of ScoTLann, fo ferioufly dif 
courfed upon by that immentely-learned and ner- 
vous writer, though credulous man, Doftor Samuel 
Foknfon, in his Tour through the Hebrides, and the fim- 
ilar fuperftitious belicfin the diocefe of St. David's, 
Sourn Wates, utder the name of Fetch-candies, 
muft raile a {mile upon the face of the moft ferious 
philofopher. 

The driving of the nail into the wall of the temple 
of Jupirer CAPiTOLINUS, to expel the plague, is 
nearly imitated by multitudes in the country of 
Greai-Britain, and by not a few in this part of the 
world ; who wifely nail an horfe-fhoe on the doors of 
their barns, and of their ftables, as a {pecific againit 
the malignity of wichcraft ; while our hardy, daring, 
{failors apply the fame effectual remedy, in like manner, 
tothe mafts of many of their veflels, in otder to keep 
off mother Cary, and the other hags of the infernal 
fifterhood. 

There is another fuperflition known, though not 
very frequently difplayed, in our country, which I 
heard of but very lately, which is almoft too 
horrid to mention, and which, had I not been atf- 
{ured of the truth of its exiftence by a gentleman of 
known veracity, who lately wrote a beautiful elegy 
on the occafion, which he afterwards printed, but 
which, for certain reafons, he has fince thought prop- 
er to fupprefs, I fhould have thought incredible. 
One child of.a fainily dies of a confumption, and is 
duried : Another, in a day or two, afterwards, falls 

U fick 
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fick, and is fuppoled to be infe@ted with the fame 


diforder ; the wretched father, in the night, goes to 
the grave of his deceafed child, digs up the corple, 
carries 1t into the adjoining field, cuts open the body, 
and takes out the heart and liver, then burns the 
remains in that field; returns home, and, in 
the chamber of the fick, burns that heart and liver 
to expel the wafting difeafe! This is too horrid to 
laugh at. 

But let us turn from fuch irrational fuperftitions, 
follies and enormous brutalities, and purfue the much 
more agreeable fubject of the ancient poetry of the Romans. 

The famous Salianator, fo called fronia tax on falt, 
had made a flave of acertain Greek, named Androni- 
cus, to whom he committed the education of his fons. 
The faithful flave executed the truft committed to 
him with fuch attention and diligence, that his matter, 
as the reward of his fidelity, gave him his freedom ; 
whereupon, Andronicus, in grateful return, added the 
prenomen of his patron, Livus, to his own name, and 
brought upon the Roman ftage the firlt regular drama, 
which all ranks of the city went, in throngs, to hear 
and to fee, and from whence they returned, beyond 
meafure, delighted. This was about two years af- 
ter the firft Punic, or Carthagenian, war, which was 
concluded in the year 512, of the city, 240 years 
before Chritt, 


Grecia capta ferum vittorem cepit, € artes 
Lniulit agrefit Latio. Sic horridus ille 
Defluxit numerus Saturnius, €3 Evrave virus 
Munditie pepulere ; fed in longum tamen cevun 
Manjerunt, hodveque manent veftigia rurts. 
Serus enm Grecis admovit acumina chartis ° 
Kt puft Purrca della quietus querere cepit, 
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Ancient Poetry of the Romans, &c. 
Quid Sophocles 8 Thefpis 8 Afchylus utile ferrent, 


Lentavit quoque rem digne ft vertere poffet.* 

Hor. Epift. 1. bib. 2. 

About a year after this Knnius, the famous poct, 
who invented the Latin Hexameters, was born at Rudes, 
or Rudia, acity of Calabria. Andronicus, being con- 
verfant with the ftage exhibitions and poets of his 
hative country, is fuppofed to have taken the models 
of his plays from Arif/lophanes, Thefpis, Aifchyles, &c. 
and it was this Andronicus that introduced the firlt 
true cla{lical poetry among the Romans. Having thus 
given, as wellas I was abie, the hiftory and manner 
ofthe ancient poetry of that famous people, and 
having laughed heartily, or fighed bitterly, at fome 
of their fuperftitions, at the fuperftitions of their mod- 
ern defcendants, and, again, of their followers, as 
well as of our own fupertflitious follies and madnefs, 
I will clofe the whole with a paffage from the learned 
author of the Memoirs of the Court of dugu/lus.? 

«© Andronicus, Livy's Slave was anative of Greece, 
whole genius and learning not only procured him his 
liberty, and made him Tutor to his matter’s children, 

but 


* When conquer’d Greece brought in her captive Arts, 
She triumph’d o’er her favage Conquerors’ Hearts ; 
Taught our rough verfe its Numbers to refine, 

And our rude Style with elegance to fhine. 
And yet fome Traces of this ruflic Vein 
For a long age remain’d, and {till remain. 
For it was late before our bards inguir’d 
How the dramatic Mufe her Greeks in{pir’d ; 
How AZ{chylus and Thefpis form’d the Stage; 
And what improv’d the Sophoclean page. 
Then to their favourite Pieces we apphed, 
Proud to tranflate, nor unfuccefsful tried. | 
FRANCIS. 

+ I have been very fullin the notes, as the authors referred 
to are in verv few hands, in this Commonwealth, 
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new appear barth and uncouth, were it repeated.” 




























158 A Differiaiion on the 


but raifed him afterwards to be the Favouriée of the 
Roman People; for fo delighted were they with his 
performance on the ftage, and fo charmed with a 
folemn Hymn of his compofition, which the fudden 
turn of the fecond Punic War made them firmly be- 
hieve the cons had heard,* that they afitgned to him 
a Porch of the Temple of Pallas onthe Aventine hill 
where he might reprefent his own plays, and where 
his {cholars and admirers might ereét fiatues in hon- 
our ofthe Porr. Yet his pieces muft either have 
been wonderous fimple; or he mulk have aflumed 
many different characters in their recital; fince he 
himfelf was for fome time the fole a€tor, affifled only 
by the mutic of a flute. The progrefs from this 
extreme fimplicity to the vaft pomp of both the an- 

cient and modern theatre deferves our attention. 
‘““The Romans having got their firft tafte of the 
Rage, grew fo fond of Andronicus and of his plays, 
that they perlecuted him with perpetual a@ting ; and 
recalled him {fo often to fing his own compofitions, 
that at length Avs voice broke, and he was forced to 
beg leave to introduce a youth, who fhould &and be- 
fore the mufician, and fing the recitative part for his 
relief. When this was granted, it was obferved, 
that the foe (that is, the player) performed the piece 
with more fpirit, and reprelented the paffions with 
a more 


* CARMINE Di fuperi placantur, CARMINE Manes. 
Horar. 


** I take this to be the hymn which his namefake, Titus 
Livius the hiftorian, fays feven and twenty young ladies were 
getting by heart, to fing it in honour of JuNo, when the 
lightning glanced upon her temple: They afterwards fung it 
walking in proceffion, and dancing to their own mufic: The 
hiftorian with his ufual candour adds, that perhaps, in that 
rude age, Livy’s verfe might found {weet to the car ; but would 
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amore lively gefture than formerly, as he was not 
now obliged conftantly to ftrain his voice; and from 
thence the cuftom of having one éo bear a part, and 
jing to the players, was firft introduced, and nothing 
but the DiaLocue was left to be fpoke by the chief 
actor.” 
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COR RIGEND 





PAGE 3, line 4, read Barnruevemi, P, 22, 8th. from the bottom, 4¢c8 
WP. 26,1. 25, for fhow, read fhew. P. 27, 1. 7, immaginary read saapinaiy. 
BF 5 tecseyetiead LB steiteing a ae 3d from the gis fortuna. P, 42, 
}. 2, after the word them, infert caution agairitt. P. 46, |. 6, for fat, read fet. 
P. 49, 8th, 1. after number infert of. p. 49, 1, 16, rc ss not to be rj ighteous over 
much, not to act the part of brutifh Churls, P. 50, 3d 1. of the note, read of whom. 
P. 55, 4th |. from the bottom, eae fublatam and invidi. BP. 73, note, read pueri. 
P. 82, 1. 10, for were, readwas, P, 85, sth l. of the note, read fonfon. Pp, $7, 
24th 1, read diffolute. P. 93s ay ‘dele, at that time. P. 97, sth, 6th, 1, from 
the bottom, dele, the profits of, P, 112, 15th 1. corana, read corona, ’p! 114, 
2d 1. of the note, read alternifque. FP. 114, 16th 1. of the note, Retulit. P. 122, 
~}. 24th, dele, fays Quintilian P. 12741. 2 itt, read Hetruria. P. 931,1. 15th, 
adaptec. FP, g, lait line, for zafciter read nafcitur. P. 32,1 . th of the note 

avin € and in line 7th and gth, read Antifrophe. 


= The nee ecffar. y atte adance in the Foufe of Rz eprefentatives, duyvin g tbe prefent 
sane Seffion of F the General Court, has fo eng pried ae Author's time, that he could 
not pay that attention he could have ee d, tothe I roof Sheets ; therefore, if the 
reader Joould difcover any other errors than the aloye, he is ri qiteft d to corres? the 
fame. 
Boston, JUNE 25, 1792 
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